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hat Will Congress Do? 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—Within the next week 


the men who will emerge as the Republican 
leaders of the 80th Congress will have de- 
the broad outlines of their program on labor 
ation and on the nation’s internal Communist 
lem. 
Mformed observers who are keeping in touch with 
Hlopments speculate that while the new Congress 
see a large flood of extreme anti-labor bills offered 
very Congressman .who yearns to see his name 
adlines, the labor legislation which will finally 
Be out of the mill will be relatively moderate, At 
moment, the only thing that seems certain in this 
is that there will be a strengthening of mediation 
thinery—for the very good reason that the solid 
iple on both sides of the fence are agreed on this. 
As for the Communist problem, there is an inter- 
g development in the fact that some of the leaders 
ihe new Congress take a much different view than 
wailed during the Democratic Administration. 
e of the major differences is a frank realization 
ithe part of some of the important Republican 
ts that dealing with the Communist problem is 
bb for qualified experts. In line with this there 
be an effort to rehabilitate the House Committee 
Wn-American Affairs by getting rid of the people 
B steered the committee into disrepute and obloquy, 
thereby largely rendered it futile. An effort will 
made to replace them with experts whose high 
essional standing and technical qualifications will 
g back to the committee the public respect and 
which was lost under the regimes of those two 
Mhern demagogues—Messrs. Dies and Rankin. 
Te is a distinct possibility that progressives and 
people will be offered the opportunity to do the 
themselves. That certainly is a new and refreshing 
blowing from the Republican side of the 
ol. In the past, the House Committee seemed 
to differentiate between a Communist and a 
Ral Democrat. If the Republicans contribute a 
discriminating performance, it will mark a for- 
fe step in political sophistication in the nation’s 
Hilal. 
Dn the subject of labor legislation, there is a lot 
2 © ; : 
fetwork currently—some of it merely anticipatory. 
fact is that the only ones getting specific on the 
legislation program a! the moment are the 
who are going to have the least to do with it. 
b far, there has been a lot of general airing of gen- 


l ideas—largely, one suspects, as trial balloons. 
specific example is the proposal “let’s give the 
4 ployer a chance to speak his piece under the Wagner 
>. So far, however. none of the proposers of this 
ucht have gotten specific as to how. when. where 

what. 
Pong the Republican leaders in Congress who 
wave «x shaping influence on labor legislation 
ators Robert A. Taft, Joseph Ball and Wayne 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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An Editorial— 


Wages, Purchasing Power and Depression 


7% > HE past week has brought to a climax the con- 
1 flict of opposing ideas about dealing with out 

national economy. The President surrendered 
the last position which he inherited from the New 
Deal and from the era of war controls. The solemnity 
with which he had promised housing to the war 
veterans led the administration to cling to federal 
authority over building materials, rents and prices 
of new housing. Finally, on December 14, the Presi- 
dent in a last desperate gesture threw overboard the 
entire control program with the exception of the re- 
strictions on rent. From now on “private enterprise” 
is to have its way. The returned veteran will take 
his chances with all other persons in the wild rush 
to secure what protection he can against the weather. 
In this field, as in others, prices may go as high as 
the lust for profits may drive them. We have re- 
turned to “normalcy.” 

At the same time the CIO presented to the nation 
a carefully reasoned economic argument in favor of 
a general rise in the level of wages. It is notable that 
the CIO leaders did not follow the tactic of John L. 
Lewis. They did not threaten to call a strike. But 
they did put the advocates of laissez faire economy 
on the spot by highlighting the fallacies in their 
theorizing. 

What has happened is an important event in the 
nation’s economic thinking. During the Roosevelt era 
we proceeded on the theory that a moderate amount 
of federal control of production, wages, prices and 
profits was necessary in the popular interest. The 
Republican victory in November was taken as evi- 
dence that the majority of citizens had wearied of 
such controls and were eager to return to the pre- 
Roosevelt concepts of the relation between govern- 
ment and business. President Truman, apparently, 
decided that if that was what people wanted—let them 
have it. So he hurriedly beat the Republicans to the 
punch by relinquishing controls wholesale before the 
80th Congress could start its-“liberating” labors. So 
now, mid-term in a Democratic administration. we 
practically have a Republican regime. 

The analysis which former Deputy Reconversion 


* 


Director Robert R. Nathan has presented as a basis 
for the new CIO wage demands is labor's reaction to 
this situation. It is obvious that both Nathan and the 
CIO leaders view with alarm the race between rising 
prices and rising wages. They share the general feat 
of further inflation and realize to the full the danger 
that further wage boosts will lead to increased prices, 
and so on, ad infinitum. 

But what they are saying to the employers and to 
the government is: // there is going to be a free-for- 
all in the race jor profits, there must be concurrently 
a free-for-all in the struggle for higher wages; you 
cawt have one without the other. In between the lines 
they are saying that they regret the whole thing. They 
know that it leads straight over the brink of inflation 
to depression. But the conditions that forced their 
action upon them are not of their own making. When 
the United States Government gave up the sort of 
control that might keep production, profits and pur- 
chasing power in some sort of balance, it opened the 
gates to this sort of thing. 

Nathan’s outline of the situation should serve as a 
warning to leaders of both government and_busi- 
ness. Corporate profits, we are told, ate approaching 
$15,000,000,000 after taxes. This is one and a half 
times the level of the best war year. The figure gives 
an over-all picture. It does not show that any par- 
ticular industry made a great profit or can raise 
wages without raising prices. But it does go to show 
that wages and profits are out of balance. It does 
prove that if we continue at this rate, purchasing 
power will be progressively more inadequate and that 
consequently deflation is just around the corner. 

To this statement of facts the President, the leaders 
of Congress and the dictators of industry can give no 
logical and convincing negative reply. If manage- 
ment is at liberty to set prices as high as it dares, to 
charge all that the traffic will bear, labor must be 
equally unfettered. If the free-for-all struggle leads 
to disillusionment and distress for most, that is in 
the nature of things. It is what congressional and 
business leaders are inviting. Whether it is what the 
people voted for is, however, a matter of doubt. 
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Thanks, 


Tr. Rockefeller 


Rockefeller, Jr., to offer New York City property 


Tl’ was very nice of John D. 
] worth $8,500,000 to the United Nations 


as a site. But this generous gift will 


remind a few that in the USA, where almost no one starves but one-third of the 
population is still ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-elothed and, most importantly, ill-educated, 
there is a man who can afford, because of what his father did, to give away millions. 
Hecause his father contributed greatly to social progress, or because he was one of 
America’s most shrewd, ruthless, unscrupulous buccaneers? 

Since John D., Jr., assumed control, Standard Oil practices have improved and 
some members of the family have become liberals. But court records prove that 
Standard Oil once resorted to dynamite, bribery, treachery, to defeat competitors, 
The gigantic corporation that enables John D., Jr., to be such a benefactor was built 


by sweat and blood and tears 
enterprise” that the Rockefellers preach 
now was undermined by their cunning 
father, a monopolist who tought inde- 
pendent oil companies with methods that 
would land him in jail in 1946. He even 
maintained a sort of private army, at 


times, 


of workers and small business men. The “free private 





The propaganda about how capital 
once abused its power, and now Labor 
is abusing its power, is mostly hokum, 


The New Deal did weaken the direct 


political power of the economic royalists, 
but they are making more profits than 





Miguel Aleman, new Mexican president, and his wife. 


The composition 


of his cabinet indicates a conservative trend. 


No realist would today accuse John 
l)., Jv., of offering his property to the 
UN so that he could influence its de- 
cisions—though the Communists will do 
that. (Fascists might accuse him of 
making a deal with Molotov on Iranian 
oil!) But there was a time when John 
D.,Sr., owned city and state governments 
and courts and was one of those Wood- 
vow Wilson had in mind when he said 
that Wall Street dominated the White 
House. He was one of the economic 
royalists. It has become so fashionable 
these days to attack German cartels that 
we tend to forget our own monopolists, 
who had the most intimate relations with 
their German colleagues. We forget 
where that $8,500,000 came from. 


] would not suggest that the numerous 
beneficiaries of the Rockefeller Founda- 


} 


tion are corrupted by cash. But perhaps 


the good purposes served by Rockefeller 
funds have made the public forgetful of 
certain ugly facts. One is that the mess 
we are in today is due in part to the 
kind of oi] imperialism represented by 
corporations like Standard Oil. lis 
empire extended over the vorld, and it 
Jooted many countries in whose affairs 


it interv>ned, 


Since John D., Sr., battled his way to 
control, the oil industry has never been 
a model of “free private enterprise.” 
lis lawyers could laugh at anti-trust 
laws. Standard controlled the market, 
fixed prices, smashe? competitors, made 
cynical but profitabie deals with venal 
domestic politicians and foreign cartels 


It fought organized labor, and will 
again. Those who hate John L. Lewis 
so bitterly might be reminded that John 
D. Rockefeller, Andrew Mellon and 
Charles Schwab conspired in 1925 to 
wreck the United Mine Workers, and 
not only by-legal means. In those days 
John L. was a hero fighting for the 
right to organize miners. 


ever before, and in the 80th Congress 
they will reassert their 
astrously. 

Thanks, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; 
your generous offer of a home for the 
UN is accepted. Maybe it will help you 
to forget that your father was a pirate 
—albeit a most devout Baptist, hoping 
to get through the eye of the heavenly 
needle. 


power—dis- 


© . * 
Wages, Prices Philip Murray warned 
and Profits that while production 
and wages have de- 
clined since the end of the war, profits 
are still soaring, and a _ depression 
threatens. “There is not an economist 
in America who does not predict a bust 
to follow our present boom ...” because 
“the level of consumer income is not 
sufficient to support high demand and 
high production, and prices and profits 
are at inflated levels.” He argues that 
the facts prove that wages can be raised 
25 percent without increasing prices by 


most big industries. He said: 


“During the fourth quarter of 1946 
all corporate profits, after taxes, will 
be running at an annual rate of 
$15,000,000,000. This is about 60 per- 
cent above the wartime average of 
$9,500,000,000 and almost four times 
the prewar average of 1936-39. 

“Strikes and shortages of 1946 re- 
fiected the refusal of our biggest mo- 
nopolies to accept the national wage 
policy of the United States Govern- 
ment, their refusal to bargain on terms 
found perfectly reasonable by Govern- 
ment mediators, and their desire to 
destroy price controls by creating arti- 
ficial shortages. 

“Corporation losses weve paid by the 
Government through refunds of war- 
time excess profits taxes. The workers 
and the people had no such protection.” 

The price increases after the last 
strike wave averaged ten times more 
than was necessary to offset wage in- 


reflect social tendencies 
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creases, as an OPA report proves. Mur- 
ray demanded a return to genuine vol- 
untary collective bargaining and gov- 
ernment control of profiteers. 

Average real wages were 17.3 percent 
lower in October, 1946, than in January, 
1945, and are still going down. During 
the war the share of wage earners in 
the national income rose to 67.7 percent; 
it has dropped t> 62.6 percent, which is 
below the prewar level. 

Murray made the following recom- 
mendations—all everllent: 

@ Extension of Social Security, pub- 
lic health aad medical care by enact- 
ment of the Murray-Wagner-Dingell 
Bill. 

@ Elimination of tax loopholes. 

@ Elimination of all forms of sales 
taxes. 

@ Passage of the 65-75 cents an hour 
Minimum Wage Bill. 

@ Enactment of a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Bill. 

@ Enactment of the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft Housing Bill. 

@ Maintenance of rent controls. 

@ Protection of 4,000,000 small 
farmers through credit provisions and 
cooperative use of machinery. 

@ An extensive public works pro- 
gram to go into operation as soon as 
employment conditions get worse. 

@ Re-examirnation and implementa- 
tion cf the anti-trust program to curb 
monopoly practices. 

It is true, as the conservative eco- 
nomists argue, that the best way of in- 
creasing the standard of living is to 
lower prices. But what chance of that 
is there after the death of the New Deal 
and the OPA? Raising wages for mem- 
bers of the stronger unions benefits only 
a few; most workers, farmers, etc., 
suffer a loss from rising prices. But 
labor cannot go on strike with a demand 

for a general reduction of prices. With 
a reactionary 80th Congress, what hope 
is there that effective action will be 
taken to curb profits and reduce prices? 
And the good old “law” of supply and 
demand and competition will not do the 
job; at least not in time to prevent a 
depression, though the price trend will 
be downward unless there is a strike 
wave. That is the nature of capitalism. 
The profiteers will not voluntarily slash 
profits any more than workers will cut 
their own wages. 

And yet new strikes will be calamitous 
for labor and the American public, ac- 
celerating the inflation-deflation cycle, 
building public support tor coercive 
anti-labor legislation, encouraging the 
use of the injunction, making popular 
the device of government seizure of 
industries to break strikes with the 
slogan, “You can't strike against the 
government.” Irresponsible use of the 
styike weapon is to be condemned, but 
the right to strike must be defended at 
all costs. 


. * . 
Pyrrhic Optimists hailed the final 
Victory week of the UN General As- 


sembly; some progfess was 
made toward agreements on disarm- 
ament, strengthening the UN, and 
Soviet Russia made some verbal con- 
cessions. Insofar as these concessions 
were real rather than merely a formal- 
ity, they resulted from the abandonment 
of the policy of appeasement. But the 
tactical retreat that Molotov made gives 
no assurance of peaceful cooperation. 
The past week was marked by maneuvers 
by the Russians to place the USA in a 
bad light on the question of disarm- 
ament. They knew American delegates 
could never agree to scrutiny of our 
atomic stockpile and installations before 
a system of effective controls is actually 
in operation. And we are no nearer to 
such vetoless international controls in- 
cluding on-the-spot inspection of all 
sorts of armaments than before this ex- 
change of demagogy. 


The NY Times commented: “The 






United Nations took a long trig 
the road to disarmament,” by ado 
a resolution which sounds fine, By 
Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, along 
disastrously stupid decisions, there 
equally fine promises. The stubborn 
remains—really effective inspection 
foreign experts within the USSR 
mean a veritable army of ingpe 
and a drastic change internally, 

The Soviet press is jubilant over qMappoil 
results of the General Assembly and qgpvigoro 
Council of Foreign Ministers. The jj time. 
of peace treaties that Moscow w the c 
were agreed upon, after the Fopigi begin? 
Ministers had met 122 times ove gmeffort. 
period of 15 months. And the Ug Info 
most powerful nation on earth, which 
rendered the right to “intervene” walt wa 
Eastern Europe to see that Russi nation 
promises are fulfilled. Such is g¥jetter 
“vietory” achieved. pro-Ci 
ClO : 
ding | 
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In seven weeks the UN General 
sembly published 19,532,784 words 
1.248 tons of paper. Behind ¢ 
formidable curtain of words, the fag Natio 
emerges—we have no genuine wo 


and ré 











government and we continue to dr The 
toward war. house- 
‘ ° * ernme 

Court 


New Seviet The strategic  retra this v 
icy? staged by the Sovidi. 
Policy? staged the Sov a rig! 


both in the UN Ass 
bly and in Iran, came after Byrnes t 
Molotov very frankly that the USAi 
fed-up with his delaying tactics, acem 
ing to the Alsops. Byrnes threatened 
sign separate treaties if necessary; 
told Molotov that we will make 


Joyalt 
The 
whose 
know: 
Wash 
an in 





. Manp 
further concessions. 1944, 
Sut before it is assumed that that 





“concessions” made by Molotov dum loyalt 
the final days of the Assembly repres# he ha 


a new policy, take a look at ther 


J é tion i 
The score still stands about 100 to Russi 
in faver of the Kremlin team. thane 


treaties agreed upon are not good one inn 
Russia stili rejects the Baruch p 


tual di nist-o 
2: ce any al dsm. 

which must precede any -_ , tion o 
armament. But of course it is a req Comm 


when you stop eating your head agaim Pri 
cused 

A clever strategist in diplomacy 4 State, 
war knows when to retreat as well loyalt 
when to attack. Because of mounlM@iwas), 
internal and external difficulties, bec Pade, 
of inherent Soviet weaknesses, bec#s 
their victories have been so great si 
the war’s end, because of the grow 
firmness of Anglo-American resis 
to any further Russian expansion, 
cause we have partially abandoned 
peasement, the Russians shrewdly 4 
to retreat ! 
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Bilbo's It seems The Man wanted 





on his 3,600-acre plant 
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the aid of a couple of 
he started to dig one. A wealthy 
tractor friend just happened by 
his road-building machinery that 
rents to the State Government; he 
ly did the little job for Bilbo and 
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adop 
>. But 
ong 


here we ASHINGTON, D. C.—When the 
born f ; 


ecti We convention recently adepted 
pms a resolution condemning the 
) Wo 


efforts of the Communists to exert a 






inspect - : 

ly party-line control over CIO unions, dis- 
: oa appointment was expressed that more 
ly and gp vigorous action was not taken at the 


The knggtime. However, it was pointed out that 
w wanathe convention’s resolution could be a 
e Fo beginning rather than an end to an 
> effort. 
te Ti wation came to light this week 
arth, wlifwhich tends to support the latter view. 
rv Jt was learned that recently the CIO 
t Russinational office sent a strongly-worded 
h is @iiletter to Philip M. Connelly, notorious 
pro-Communist head of the Los Angeles 
eneral dag CLO Industrial Union Council, forbid- 
words qgding him from using the CIO to endorse 
hind tqgpand raise funds for the Communist-front 
National Negro Congress. 


pe 
’ the fag ‘i - pa 

ine Wa re i ) 

e to dna The way was cleared judicially for a 


house-cleaning of Communists from gov- 
ernment jobs when the United States 
Court of Appeals, sitting in Washington, 
ic reli this week held that the Government has 


1e Sovi aright to fire an employee about whose 
IN Asse Joyalty it has doubts. 
Byrnes ‘The case involved Morton Friedman, 
he USAig whose pro-Stalinist delineation is well 
1CS, acc nown in New York. Friedman came to 
reatened Washington during the war to become 
essary; Mian important functionary of the War 
make Manpower Commission. In September, 
1944, the Civil Service Commission ruled 
1 that @ that he was an employee of doubtful 
tov dur 


loyalty because his record showed that 


y he had “opposed United States participa- 
the reco 


tion in the war before the invasion of 
; 100 ae Russia by Germany, but thereafter 
betas thanged his mind,” and that he had 
; good @ , been an active member of the Commu- 
aruch pi 





nist-organized American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion of the Hitler-Stalin Pact period. The 
Commission ordered him dismissed. 
Friedman, who was not directly ac- 
tused ef being disloyal to the United 
States, but only of being of doubtful 
loyalty, filed suit in District Court in 
Washington for reinstatement in the 
Federal service. 

Justice Jennings Bailey ruled that 


actual di 
is a reli 
ead agains 





omacy 8s i 
as well 
f mounti 
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ses, becatl 
great si 
















““4Cleansing the CIO and Government of CP and Bilbonic Plague 


By Jonathan Stout 


there was “reasonable doubt of his 
(Friedman’s) loyalty.” The court then 
declared that the “United States has the 





SENATOR CONNALLY 
His Resignation Has Byrnes 
Worried. 


right to prescribe the qualifications of 
its employees and to attach conditions 
to their employment.” 

ae * * 

Another branch of Government em- 
ployment was in question in Washington 
this week. This one was of one Theodore 
G. Bilbo as a Senator of the United 
States. The Senate War Investigating 
Committee had concluded more than a 
week of sensational testimony which 
might possibly lead some to the con- 
clusion that war contracts in Mississippi 
were unusually rife with racketeering 
and graft. 

However, the question has been raised 
here whether, even if charges of racket- 
eering and graft were proved against 
Senator Bilbo, that should disqualify the 
odious little loudmouth from Mississippi 
from sitting in the US Senate. 

Progressive Congressman Charles W. 
LaFollette made a contribution to this 
question this week with a study of 
previous cases in which the Senate re- 
fused to seat men elected to it. The 
point of the study is that, however de- 
plorable it might be, if the citizens of 
a State freely elect a racketeer or a 
grafter to represent them in the Senate, 


it would be an undemocratic procedure 
to unseat such a representative on those 
grounds. The only admissible ground 
for refusing to seat a democratically- 
elected representative, it was pointed 
out, is fraudulent practices connected 
with the election itself. Disfranchising 
of qualified voters, of course, would con- 
stitute such a fraud. 
* ” * 

The resignation of Senators Vanden- 
berg and Connally as American dele- 
gates to the United Nations has Secre- 


tary Byrnes worried. Insiders here in- 
terpret the resignations as a signal of 
the emergence of the United States 
Senate as a power in our foreign rela- 
tions. In the next Congress, many of 
the commitments made by the United 
States in foreign affairs will face the 
scrutiny of the Senate, which must ap- 
prove them before they can become finally 
official. It is no secret that a number 
of Senators can’t wait for some of those 
commitments to come before them. The 
next Senate is going to be a hot one. 








What Will Congress Do? 


(Continued from Page One) 
Morse. Of this trio, so far, Joe Ball is 
the only one who has done any extensive 
public speaking on the subject; and even 
he has as yet gotten specific on only one 
proposal, that is, to outlaw the closed 
shop. 

But Senator Taft, who is widely sup- 
posed to be more conservative than Ball, 
has expressed his disapproval of efforts 
to wipe out the closed shop. Senator 
Morse also is opposed. 

In fact, friends report Senator Taft as 
saying that he wants to go slow on labor 
legislation. Asked by a friend whether 
this attitude was not in-conflict with his 
reputation as being a reactionary, Sen- 
ator Taft is quoted as replying: “Wait 
until we get down to the business of 
actually writing labor legislation, you 
will see who is the reactionary.” 

It is evident to those close to Senator 
Ball that his ideas are still in a state 
of flux. Those who understand this, 
do not take quite literally all of the 
ideas currently being floated on the 
subject by the senior Senator from 
Minnesota. j 

Ball is a former newspaperman. Per- 
haps because of his journalistic back- 
ground, he has tended to carry over into 
the legislative field a common intellec- 
tual tendency among newspapermen— 
that of being “quick on the mental 
trigger.” That tendency in an unfamiliar 


field frequently leads to mistakes. Joe 
Ball has made them in the past, and 
undoubtedly will make them in the 
future. 

But he balances this with the refresh- 
ing quality, also found in journalists, of 
generously admitting his mistakes when 
he discovers them. He recently admitted, 
for instance, that some of the ideas he 
supported in labor legislation in the past 
Congress were mistakenly conceived. 

The main reason for earnestly con- 
sidering Senator Ball’s ideas is that it 
is not yet beyond the realm of probabili- 
ties that he may emerge as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor—which certainly will be one of 
the most important committees of the 
80th Congress. 

The issue largely depends on whether 
Senator Aiken will be willing to take the 
chairmanship of some other committee. 
According to Senate seniority, Taft has 
first priority on the chairmanship of the 
Labor Commitee. Aiken is second. Ball 
is third. 

Taft’s major interest is in the chair- 
manship of the Finance Committee, 
where he also enjoys No. 1 seniority. If 
Aiken steps out of the race for the Labor 
Committee chairmanship, clearing the 
road for Ball, Taft is expected to take 
the Finance Committee and permit Ball 
to become chairman of the Labor 
Committee. 
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pi. Sow lobbyist, publicity man and fixer for a 
and a mu large corporation which I had caught oft 
wealthy base in the course of a routine jour- 
red by halistic investigation. 

ry that The lobbyist had a large retainer and 
ont; he Kila large expense account, both of which 
ilbo and MMihad been greatly increased as a result 
nd inthe my activities. I don’t know what he 
the lake@ihad told his client, but I suspect he had 
other friel Mstred him that while I was very dan- 
ously bUMRgerous and difficult, I could be called off 
Dream He appropriate inducements which only 
» and ot lobbyist understood how to set forth. 
shed it S™@"EApparently big businessmen live such 
j}] other °@Bheltered lives, behind their phalanxes 
yrs built vice-presidents and_ secretaries, that 
jimming P@Rey fall readily for that kind of sucker- 
n House N@ait. 

ee . Actually, the lobbyist made no very 
- ae tious effort to bribe me. Indeed, that 
ch, re xed t cynic felt that he had acquired a 
* Siderable vested interest in my jour- 





istic integrity. “Take a taxi and wrap 
burself up tight,” he said fondly when 
~ parted that evening. “You’re my 
eemne quintuplets.” 

Very funny—only I didn’t happen 
} think so. Just for that I went home 
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TVA and Fertilizer Bloe 


By James Rorty 


and boiled his client alive in print, so 
that what that corporation got in ex- 
change for the expensive services of 
their lobbyist was a really massive head- 
ache, about twice as acute and prolonged 
as it would have had without his inter- 
vention. That, of course, was just fine 
for the fixer. The more trouble the more 
money for the fixer. 


I cite this episoode because I think it 
has a significant bearing on the current 
activities of the fertilizer lobby in 
Washington, otherwise known as the 
American Plant Food Council. I wish 
it would curl up and die. I am sure that 
if it did so, it would be a great help 
to the plants, to the farmers who grow 
the plants, to the consumers who eat 
the plants, and to the commercial fer- 
tilizer business, which is reported to 
spead nearly a million dollars a year 
on this idiotic sabotage of itself, of its 
customers, and of the public interest as 
a whole. 


The threat, which the fertilizer lobby 
is exploiting, is the National Fertilizer 
Policy Bill (S-822) introduced in the 
last Congress by Senators Hill and 
Bankhead and Congressman Flanagan. 
It is scheduled to be reintroduced next 
year. The bil! is backed by both the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the Farmers’ Union, and by most of the 





co-ops affiliated with these organizations. 
It is opposed by the American Plant Food 
Council and the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation, twin lobby fronts respectively 
of the big primary fertilizer producers 





SENATOR BANKHEAD 
Co-author of the National 
Fertilizer Policy Bill. 


and the smaller mixing plants. The 
theme song of their opposition is that 
the bill would “put government into the 
fertilizer business.” 

Does ex-Congressman Woodrum, presi- 
dent of the American Plant Food Coun- 


cil, really believe that? I doubt it. Do 
his clients, the executives of the con- 
stituent fertilizer companies who con- 
tribute to his $36,000-a-year salary, be- 
lieve that? 

I suspect that they do, for the reason 
that they have listened to their own 
lobbyists and fixers instead of taking a 
few minutes to read the bill itself and 
see what it says. 


a * * 


Tu E objectives of S-822 are two. First 
it would double or treble the present 
production of soil minerals, as repeatedly 
recommended by official committees of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the land-grant colleges. 
Second, it would make possible the ex- 
pansion on a national scale of the whole 
farm-testing and demonstration pro- 
gram by which the use of new and bet- 
ter fertilizers in improved systems of 
farm management is taught. This pro- 
gram has been developed and perfected 
over the past decade by the experi- 
ment station agronomists and extension 
workers of the seven states in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and in a score of states 
cutside the Valley, on some 50,000 farms. 

The soil minerals used have been 
locally-produced lime and the high- 
analysis phosphates developed by the 
TVA experimental fertilizer plants at 
Muscle Shoals and* Columbia, Tennessee. 
The results obtained have been extraor- 
dinary, no matter what measures you 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 




















NE day recently, after I returned 
from a whirl among the commis- 
sions and committees at Lake Sue- 
colleague, Liston 


cess, I found that m; 


M. Oak, had left a memorandum on my 


desk. Liston follows the doings of UN 
in the complete and competent reports 
of the Times. 1 picked up his type- 


written page, and tl what I read: 


“T have two daily chores which are a 


eading T hie Daily 


time-consuming bore: 1 
Worker and following in other papers 
Lhe isually profit r proceed ng of the 


United Nations meeting I find them 
bot} impregnated by nypoci . There 
at inrea dream-world quality about 
bot and in bot a nt of g er Phe 
worst feature of open diploma and 
open covenents not ari ved at s that t 
is all duly and du reported, and a con- 
scientio ident must wade through it 
when it would be mu more interesting 
io vo to a movie ol ead a detective 
stor 

] have ilwa y of n elf as 
a citizen of the rid, no n al ense 
a ! n 4 patriot on in e sense 
that I love the counts in which I was 
born and think of -unfortunate is 


zimost the on nation where Treedom 
still flourishes. But I feel a sense of 
shame that the representative of n 

country are Suc nincompoop that they 
permit the Soviet. delegates at the UN 
conference to seize the spotlight and 
put our poor epigone always on the 
defensive The mo po rf the most 


weaithy the most democratic nation on 


earth, possessing the atombomb, plays 
a despicable role on tne international 
Soviet R ia, not the United 
dominate evel session of the 





FIVE LANGUAGES AT 


The Home Front 


Is the UN a Bore? 


By WILLIAM E. ag 





conferences and the prewar congresses 


of the international Socialist movement 
suffered from this difficulty. In ‘these 
gathering t was necessary to have 
every motion or address presented in 


German. Now— 
the three 


French, 


English, French, and 


and the change is significant 


necessary tongues are English, 


and Russian. In the first place, it is 
impossible for a man to be eloquent if 
he knows that to three-fourths of his 
audience his words are but a jumble of 
sounds. And the listeners, in their turn, 
must while away the time while the 
same lea i! three times delivered, 
The vhoie isiness 1S iInescapably tire- 
some to speakers and hearers alike. One 
sits there a ls most of his time 
cursine the Tower of Babel. 


WNYC has done 


) a fine 
f broadcasting the UN 





ot o v sessions. 
Thanks to its enterprise, New Yorkers 
4 t ! ym ta home and follow 
dramatic international clashes moment 
by moment and word by word. This is 
one reason wh [I am glad that the 
permanent UN headquarters are to be 
here in New York. In no other place 
could ») ma zens follow the pro- 
ceed a satisfactory way. But the 
broadcasts seem to suffer even more on 


guage difficulty than 


account 


do the sess s hemselives, 
Fortunat , the simultaneous trans- 
lation svstem,. first tried out at the 


Juremberg trials, has been installed in 


a couple of the committee rooms, It has 
cut to one-third the amount of time 
consumed in disposing of business, But 
that is only the smaller part of the 
blessing which it has conferred. As on 


the Day of Pentecost, each man in- 


THEIR FINGER TIPS 





View of one of the Committee rooms at UN headquarters at Lake Success, 
New York, shows one of the newest experiments in furthering international 


relations. 


Delegates to the meeting are wearing earphones which are 


connected to translator booths at left by five-way switches, enabling 
members to hear running translations of speech in progress in English, 
‘“ French, Russian, Chinese or Spanish. 


United Nations. It would seem that the 


USA, like Britain, is intent upon com- 


mitting suicide 
* * - 


The Confusion of Tongues 


OAK mentions movies and 
detective stories as two sorts of 


ISTON M 
recrea- 
tion more exciting than liste 


ning in on 
Assembly. But I know in- 


the Genera 
telligent per bored stiff by 
the most inspired production of MGM or 
] hand, I 


sons who are 


Ellery Queen On tne otne 


never saw more entranced audiences than 
those out there istening n on the 
Trusteeship Committee or the Political 


and Security Committee. Whether you 


are bored depends on how much you 
participate in the goings-on. 

Heretofore, international 
have inevitably been slowed up. by 


language difficulties. Even world Jabor 


conierences 


4 


\ 


hears the proceedings in 
tongue. The whole business is 
stepped up. The speaker feels that he 
is really speaking, that the audience is 
really listening. He has greater freedom 
More of feeling, more of 
words. The great 
Flushing Meadow has not 


stantaneously 
his own 


of utterance. 
style, flows into his 


hall on the 


been provided with this system. The 

meetings of the General Assembly 

suffered distressfully from the time- 

suming translations. But by the time 

ie nex meetings occul all the sessions 

, presmably, be liberated from this 

curse. Wh ey will be sufficiently 

jazz ip to capture Liston Oak’s 
ent n I would not dare to say. 

* * . 


The Conflict That Is Drama 


HAT catches and holds the attention 
of eager minds like that of my colleague 


and neighbor is, of course, clash, strug- 
gle—and the outpouring of human emo- 
tion that goes with it. It this 
that many spend money and time at the 
movies and devote to who-dunnit tales 
hours that should be spent in refreshing 


is for 


A gigantic struggle adumbrated 
forward at 
Lake Success, but it is more subtly con- 
in the tales 

drugstore 


sleep. 
by plenty of feeling goes 
cealed than on the screen 01 
which are stacked up on 

counters. 

global! clash between Russian 
forms of dictatorship and western forms 
of democracy divides the performers at 
Assembly meeting and at 
The out- 
ward decencies of diplomacy are, for the 
More that, 
the men and women of all the 54 dele- 
Each of them has a 
meetings and count- 


The 


every great 


every little committee session. 
most part, observed. than 
gations are tired. 
heavy schedule of 
less hours of home-work on documents, 
memoranda, historical and economic re- 
When the time comes to present 
his case, each one of them is more con- 


searcn. 


cerned with the exact technical wording 
of his argument than in producing an 
effect. Even from the 


droning which results from the enforced 


oratorical aside 


translation, the doings might seem dull 


to an onlooker unable to see beneath 


fe 
the surface, 


But anyone who has in his 


mind some picture of what is happening 


in the Balkans, in Germany, in (y; 
what is said and done around these g 
or crescent tables quickly become 
concentrated and sharpened symbo| 
the tragedy of mankind. The cry off 









2 


nations’ calling for peace in the yj he) 


of the anguish caused by war constay 
breaks through what 
and repetitious routine. 

And my good friend need not ey 


make a trip out to the UN sessions ™ 
order to learn that the USA delegatg 


are hardly the nincompoops he tal 
them to be. All he would have ty 
would be to read the record of the wy 
which are reported in the 
true that often—not always—the R 
sians or their satellites take the initj 
tive. But 


they are always defeated 


when the votes are coun 
by 40 to7 
36 to 5—or some such figures, And 
housands of visitors who have liste 
agree that the presentation of the R 
sian case is always dull, repetitiog 
routineered—as if the 
Moscow (or Warsaw) were dogged 
saying what they have been told to s 
They have the sort of stubborn initiatj 
which stems from Moscow—and that} 
all that they have, 

The personalities which have emerge 
from this international confab—that j 
another subject, and a fascinating 


Perhaps I shall return to it. 





seems like dgif 


press, It 


lelegates frogl 





News on the Four 


@ Interesting quotations can be picked 
up from Ny Dag, which is the Communist 
daily in Stockholm, Speaking of crypto- 
Nazism, here is only a slight variant 
of that old totalitarian line. An editorial 


dated June 4 stated: “The Americans 


have a habit of behaving like officious 


teachers wherever they go. In this re- 
resemble the Germans—at 


spect they 


least the Germans of yesterday. Every- 
USA, and 


understand so 


thing is so superior in the 


above all the Americans 


much better how a democratic commu- 


” Then, of course, it 
to a long section on “What About 
Negro?” It points out 


here are 13 million Negroes i: 


nity must be run. 
goes ir 
the American 
America 
anti-Semitic 
UN should do 


” 


suffering racial persecution, 
pogroms are identical. 
something about them. “At all events, 
concluded Ny Dag, “it would be well to 
remind the Americans that it is best to 


put one’s own house in order before come 
mencing on others.” 
- ¥ * 
@ David Zaslavsky, Soviet journalist, 
accuses “avaracious big business men” 


Winds 


of America who “ 


grew rich out of Wa 


War IL” of dreaming “of World War 


as a profitable untertaking.” The facti 


that most American business men, ti 


and little, isolationist before @ 


war, and few if any of them wanta 


were 


other war, no matter how greedy t 
business 2 
are killed 

war might 4 


may be. For the sons of 


like the sons of workers 


wars; and an atombomb 
stroy not only their lives 
property. Zaslavsky parrots a Ja 


t Tacts, 


that persis s despite all 


@ James Reston of the A Y Times 
may be a retu to sed 


liplomacy has! 
or dispel 


that there 
diplomacy, since ope! 


a ed at any covena 


s picions, but ha acd tised growi 
conflicts with Russia. It to be hope 
hat open diplomacy will be cont 
whatever its defects, for the fact i 
the secret diplomacy of Teheran, 1 


reement 
, ) 9 leg 
were worse than none at all, and at Jé 


have formed % 


nd Potsdam gave us ag 


the open debate 


) peace. 


world as to why we have 









but  thelf 














OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD: 
“Of all the heroes who have died in 
Germany because of their protest 
against militarism and Hitlerism, 
none, it seems to me, deserves higher 
praise and a nobler place in the great 
galaxy of German martyrs to prin- 
ciple, to democracy, to human free- 
dom, than Carl von Ossietzky. He 
courted death many times, even before 
Hitler had risen to power, and it was 


he alone who dared to print the fact 
| that even the Republic of Weimar 
| was violating the Treaty of Versailles, 
secretly and with complete conceal- 
ment from even the members of the 
Reichstag, by sending former German 
officers to train the Russians in re- 
Russians were 
| maintaining airfields solely for the 
training of the future Luftwaffe. He 
could not be induced to remain silent 


turn for which the 


| . 

| when his government was doing 
| wrong. In recognition of that it is to 
| be hoped that the future free 





1Oth Anniversary of Awarding of Peace Prize 
to Carl Von Ossietzky 


Two Appreciations 


Germany will raise a monument # 
him worthy of his bravery, his readi- 
ness to suffer for the right, his deve 
tion to the best that there is among 
German people, and his refusal to t 
main silent in the presence of wrong 
doing.” 
+ * * 

EMILY GREENE BALCH (sé 
shares the 1946 Peace Prize with Dt 
J. R. Mott): “In remembering Carl 
von Ossietzky today we are remeir 
bering a man of heroic courage and 
devotion. He defied the Nazi power at 
its height and paid a bitter penalty. 
He was, I think, never allowed to profi 
in any degree by the Nobel Award 
We can but hope that the recognitia 
may have been some consolation in 
his suffering. It is a sobering thing 
to follow him and Jane Adams and 
many other noble and rich perso® 
ities in the list of those who due 
Nobel’s generous thought have be 
ceived the honor of this peace aw@ 
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~“IStalinist Disruption in the N. J. ClO ! ) 

| ¢ nig La Pp ; e e @ Recently Eugene Lyons dejended red-baiting. Here is a timely statement 
pray By Sol Stetin by a trade unionist on the’same subject. This is the speech made by Sol Stetin, 


not erg ENUINE progressives have ale 
eSsions jg G ways rejected “red-baiting.” By 


delegate red-baiting we mean the indis- 
he taaileriminate use of the term Communist 
ive to Mito describe any forward looking labor or 
the vigiifiberal individual or organization. We 
oss, Itwilere all familiar with the techniques of 
-the Ruithe Hearsts, the McCormicks, the Bilbos 
he initigiand the Rankins, who do not hesitate to 
e coungipmear progressive trade unionists like 
10 to 7 
, And 
e liste 
the Ri 
epetition 
ates fry 

doggedi 
Id to s 
. initiat 
nd that j 
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WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 

Not Certain What American CP 

Would Do in Event of U.S. War 
With Russia. 


Philip Murray, Emil Rieve and Walter 


t of We 
ld War If 
The fact i 
- men, big 










before MM Reuther as “Communists.” We realize 
| want iithat the attacks of these reactionary 
reedy thi forces are aimed, not so much at the 
‘iness ME ¢omparatively small number of Commu- 
e killed i@fnists in this country, but at the power- 
might @§ful American labor movement, particu- 
but thelflarly the CIO, and all other forces which 
a legetf@ lead the fight for a better life for Amer- 
‘acts, ean workers. 
However, this must not blind us ‘to 

— the insidious role played by those who 
| na actually are Communists, in their efforts 
‘0 S@Bto influence and dominate the labor 
acy has Movement. Our opposition to their 
5 in efforts has nothing in common with the 
ae tantings of the Hearsts and the Bilbws. 
0 - Rather, it is based upon the conviction 
an that Communist tactics are not inspired 
fact 8 SB by a concern for the welfare of Amer- 
eran, Ya ican workers, but by whatever happens 
ments yg be the current interests of Soviet for- 
and at le tign policy. 
— . These interests may sometimes be in 
yeace. 





harmony with the interests of American 
labor. Such an occasion was the war 
against the common Fascist foes. When 
these interests do not coincide, the Com- 
Munists do not hesitate to serve the 
Soviet Foreign Office. 

Before June 22, 1941 (that is, while 
the Stalin-Hitler pacts of non-aggression 
and frfendship were still in effect) Amer- 
ican Communists were doing everything 
M their power to disrupt the American 
defense program of aid to the embattled 
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nent to 
$ readi- 
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among @Mallies against Hitlerism. They provoked 
| to T° “strikes in defense industries; they called 
wrong President Roosevelt a “warmonger” and 
Picketed the White House; they labored 
to have the CIO follow their disruptive 
H (sh Bipolicies, Fascism, t'>y said then, was 
vith Dt Bijust a matter of taste. 
ng Carl But when Russia was attacked by the 
remet BNazis, they suddenly discovered that it 
age and Biwas “people’s war.” They switched 
ower at . 


vernight to a position of super-duper 























penalty: @ipatriotism. But the new, pro-war policy 
to profit Hof the Communists had as little relation 
Award to the interests of American workers as 
ognitias did the discarded “anti-war” policy. Be- 
ation fore June 22 the Communists fomented 
ig thing MMhecessary strikes; after June 22 they 
s and PaBwent to the other extreme of strike- 
er sont taking. While the Communist line had 
» due Oth: nged, their disruptive tactics had not 
ave MmeManged at all. 


awa 
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These disruptive activities were again 
evident in the attitude of the Commu- 
nists towards President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posals for a labor draft in 1944. Al- 
though the entire official labor movement 
had come out strongly against the plan, 
it was the so-called “left wing” union 
leaders who alone came out in support 
of the plan to draft workers into jobs 
with no contro] over who would profit 
from the drafting. When Philip Murray 
warned President Roosevelt that he 
would tour the country to speak against 
the plan, Roosevelt showed him tele- 
grams from people like Harry Bridges 
and Joe Curran, endorsing his proposals. 
The Communists always yell “unity, 
unity.” But in practice, they want pnity, 
only on their own terms! 

The Communists proposed then to give 
up the use of the strike as an economic 
weapon, not only during the war, but 
indefinitely after the war! Harry Bridges 
asked that this sweeping renunciation of 
labor’s most effective weapon be written 
into union contracts with employers. 
These absurd ideas were vigorously re- 
jected by all responsible, non-Communist 
trade unionists. 

7 * * 


Tonay, the line has changed again. 
Just as they resorted to strike-breaking 
in 1944, today they again advocate call- 
ing a strike at the drop of a hat. But 
their old disruptive tactics show through 
this new veneer of “militancy.” For, in 
the midst of the bitter strike conducted 
by the UAW against General Motors, 
the UE, a union led by Communists and 
their fellow-travelers, broke the solid 
front of the strikers by signing agree- 
ments with GM plants for rates lower 
than those demanded by the UAW. And 
even more recently, the same thing took 
place at Allis-Chalmers, where the Com- 
munist leadership in UE signed contracts 
with 3 plants for a 1344¢ increase, with- 
out a union membership clause, while the 
UAW workers are still out on strike for 
higher demands and for a union shop. 


When confronted with facts like these, 
the Communists always scream that you 
are red-baiting, that you are against 
unity, that you are out to destroy “trade 
tnion democracy.” 

Do they think we have forgotten that 
it was the Communists who split the 
world labor movement in 1919? Or that 
they attempted to split the American 
labor movement from 1928 until 1935 
(when their line was changed by Moscow) 
through their dual union outfit, the so- 
called “Trade Union Unity League’? 
This dual-union activity caused great 
damage to the garment and other unions. 

And are we to forget that they were 
instrumental in splitting the promising 
American Labor Party in New York, 
causing most non-Communists to leave 
and form the Liberal Party? Or that 
their tactics are greatly responsible for 
the continued division between the CIO 
and the AFL? 

Anyone who has had any experience 
with them at all knows that Communists 
want democracy for themselves alone, 
when they are in the minority. When a 
Communist talks about free speech, he 
means the right to denounce his critics 
as Fascists or reactionaries. He does not 
extend the right of free speech to 
criticism of Communists or Russia. In 
1937, I saw Communists booing a speaker 
from a rival radical group, preventing 
him from stating his views on the Span- 
ish Civil War. When I asked one of them 
if they believed in free speech, he re- 
plied: “Not for a Trotskyite like him.” 
Anyone whom the Communists don’t like 





and desires of the American people; 


Communism , 





Regional Director for the Textile Workers, before the convention of the New 
Jersey State Industrial Union Council in Newark on Dec. 7. 
Communists tried their usual bag of tricks a strong resolution against Commu-. 
nism was adopted by a vote of 1046 to 326. It read in part: 

“Whereas: The Council believes that Communism is alien to the philosophy 


Therefore be it resolved that: ... the New Jersey CIO Council go on record 
stating its resentment of the Communist Party and its adherents and reject their 
efforts to interfere in the affairs of the CIO as well as denounce the tactics of 
those within the CIO to label as ‘red-baiting’ all efforts at frank discussion of 
. and ... the New Jersey CIO Council shall resist and fight, in 
democratic fashion any and all attempts of the Communist Party and its ad- 
herents in or out of the CIO to foist their policies on our organization.” 


Although the 














is branded a Fascist or 
Social-Fascist. 

Just ask any member of Ben Gold’s 
Furriers in New York, or of Joe Curran’s 
Maritime Union, who happens to be op- 
posed to the official leadership of these 


Trotskyite, 


unions, how much democracy he enjoys. 


Phillip Prince, whom many of you here 
know for his active union work, was 
recently forced out of leadership of the 
State, County and Municipal Workers by 
the pro-Communists who control it, be- 
cause he dared to quit the Communist 
Party when he disagreed with their 
methods of kicking out Ear] Browder. 
We are all acquainted with the 
practices of Communists who come early 
to union meetings and stay late; who 
will get up and talk and talk and talk, 
until most of the non-Communists have 
become tired and gone home—leaving a 
free field to the Communist minority. 
We can and must rid the CIO of the 
Communist disease. This does not mean 
that we advocate war with Russia. It 
does not even mean that we must embark 


upon “purges” of suspected Communists. 
We leave the purge and similar tech- 
niques to the Communists. We believe 
that the Communist nuisance can be re- 
moved in a democratic manner. 

We are sick and tired of having Com- 
munists, who would not get 10 votes in 
a local election if they ran openly as 
Communists, call us red-baiting witch- 
hunters. We are against having our 
unions used by elements whose first 
loyalty is to a foreign dictatorship. We 
don’t want to leave any of our unions 
in the hands of people who are followers 
of William Z. Foster, who declared in a 
speech on the West Coast that in the 
event of a war with Russia, the Amer- 
ican Communists were not certain what 
they would do. We cannot put our trust 
in people who were described by Earl 
Browder, when he was kicked out of the 
CP to demonstrate its latest change of 
line, as people guilty of “forgery, 
slander, suppression, hysteria, anarch- 
ism, vile falsehoods, opposition to labor 
unity, and dictatorship.” 








HEARD AND SEEN 
ON THE FRONTS 

The Kingdom Bible Clubs held a con- 
ference in New York City Nov. 8-10. 
One of the speakers, S. A. Ackley of 
Chicago, tells friends that he can ob- 
tain the notorious Protocols for them. 
This is the same group that denies the 
Jews are part of Israel]. William J. 
Cameron was one of its heads several 
years ago. ... Fred Kister, leader of 
the anti-Semitic Christian War Veterans, 
will be very much surprised to learn here 
that his affiliation with the Communist 
“Pen and Hammer” Club is known to 
many who subscribe to his so-called 
anti-Communist enterprises. “He also 
played in productions of “Waiting for 
Lefty” in New York. Kister and Kenneth 
Goff, both of them youth leaders for 
Gerald L. K. Smith, had their pro- 
totalitarian training in the ranks of the 
Communists. Just a short walk from 
Russia First to America First. .. . The 
admitted Klansman Evangelist William 
L. Blessing of Colorado is due to speak 
in New York very soon. This is to warn 
the NY State Attorney General’s office 
that election promises about keeping 


Klansmen out of NY State should be 
kept. . . . Several years ago the then 


Mayor LaGuardia told hate-monger Joe 
McWilliams to leave NY City and to 
never return. Well, Fiorello, Joe was 
back last week. He is organizing again 
on the old home grounds: Yorkville.... 
The father of the head of the newest 
wrinkle in hate groups, Columbians, Inc., 
represented the legal interest of Fascist 
Italy in this country, in case the FBI 
didn’t know it... . Isn’t Kirkpatrick 
Dilling, the son of titian-haired anti- 
titian Elizabeth, the author of that new 
anti-Semitic pamphlet being issued by 
that “How dare- you call me an anti- 
Semite?” Fred Kister? 


. 


Ramparts of Telalilarianiim 


@® John Roy Carlson is scheduled to 
receive a 12th Street sleigh ride at the 
hands of CP’er Sam Sillen. Because of 
Carlson’s two chapter attack on the Com- 
munists in his latest best-seller The 
Plotters, the comrades have banned the 
latter from its official and semi-official 
bookstores. 


LEFT-WING CIO UNION CLAIMS 
SHIFT IN POLITICAL LINE 


Announcing that they were follow- 
ing-out the national CIO resolution 
against Communism, the United Office 
and Professional Workers of America 
“warned” Communists, Democrats, 
Republicans, Socialists, and all “out- 
a that they would not tolerate 
|interference in the internal affairs of 
| the union. Lewis Merill, party-liner 
|to date, and president of the union, 
|announced his resignation from The 
New Masses, CP front weekly, and 
‘the Jefferson School, which has been 
lof service in the recruitment and 
|training of party-liners. 
| Said The Daily Worker, official. CP 
|New York daily: “Appeasement of 
| red-baiting never paid.” 

This new move must be understood 
jin the framework of the anti-Com- 
|munist revolt currently on in the CIO, 
|and in the light of the “new” foreign 
|policy of the USSR. In a forthcoming 
jissue of The New Leader we shall 
|print a comprehensive and interpre- 
|tative report and analysis of the 
| grassroots rebellion against party- 
liners and CP machinations in the 
CIO, by Julien Steinberg. In a com- 
ing issue, we shall also carry com- 
jment on the recent anti-Comunist 
|statements by Lombardo Toledano, 
juntil now faithful CP chieftain of 
| Mexican and Latin American labor. 




































HE paramount question in the 
53 world today is whether Russia and 
the United States will have to fight 
in order to settle their very real differ- 
ences, or whether they can iron them out 
in peaceful conference. 
l1 have just returned from Korea—a 
laboratory in which Soviet-American re- 
lations are receiving their severest test. 
Korea is a little-known country that 
has become through a combination of 
historical accidents one of the most im- 
portant spots on today’s globe. It is in 
Korea that Russia and the United States 
have come most inexorably to grips. If 


Russian-American Conflict in Kore 
A Case Study of Soviet Methods of Aggression 


By Robert T. Oliver 











Korean problem. 


his article is presented this week. 





Professor Robert T. Oliver, of the University of Syracuse, has 
just returned from an extensive on-the-spot study of the pregnant 
On the basis of his observations and findings in | 
Korea, he has written for The New Leader a comprehensive and 
analytical report of this important trouble zone. The first half of 











to defend itself. The planned punish- 
ment for these unforgivable offenses is 
to be Russian domination. So the lesson 


of the Russian Commissariat readers 


runs. 











Jubilant Koreans cheering American troops upon their entrance into Seoul, 


Korean capital. 
Later, Koreans 


Troops were port of Seventh Infantry Division. 
demonstrated against retention of 


Japanese officials in the government. 


war is to break out between them, it 
may very well be along the 38th parallel 
half-way up the Korean peninsula. If 
war is to be avoided, it will be because 
a formula is at last discovered for solv- 
ing the vast difficulties that divide the 
two great powers. 

The front yard in which this struggle 
is being carried on is Europe. The big 
flourishes come over Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Trieste, the Dardanelles. Europe 
is the main stage, on which the spot- 
light centers. For that very reason it is 
relatively safe. Where everyone’s in- 
terest is-engaged, the issues are faced. 
The lines of agreement and disagreement 
Every 

There is little chance for 


are drawn. maneuver is care- 
fully watched. 
sneak punches and strategic attacks. 
World War I started in the little- 
known village of Sarajevo. World War 
jl started not on the Maginot line but 
along the border of 
Japan’s sneal attack was launched not 


remote Poland. 


against Singapore or the Philippines, 
where it was half-expected, but against 
Pearl Harbor, which seemed safely be- 
yond reach. 

It was in the lee of the little-known 
islands of ‘Csushima, off the tip of Korea, 
that the Russo-Japanese War broke out 
in 1905. It is along America’s most 
dangerous ‘soundary, the administrative 
line that separates our thin and ill- 
prepared forces in Korea from the hattle- 
trained Russian divisions, that the next 
war may begin. 


* * ” 


Korea, aceording to the Russian 
army and diplomatic textbooks, has com- 
mitted two major crimes. One of them 
is to be located in a key strategic spot. 
The other crime is that of being too weak 


Korea is the center of a vital triangle. 
Viadivostock and the Siberian Maritime 
Provinces lie along its north. The richest 
and most vital areas of China border it 
on the west. And Japan stretches along 
its southern tip. A military 
power centered in Korea couwid control 
them all. 

Korea has resources the Russians very 
much want. Its minerals and coal com- 
prise the richest known industrial po- 
tential in the Orient aside from those in 
Manchuria. But what is of much more 
moment to the Russians are the Korean 
ports. The deeply serrated western and 
southern coasts of Korea are honey- 

mbed with harbors. Twenty-nine Ko- 
rean ports have already been developed, 
Ten of them are large enough to admit 
ocean-going vessels. 

To let- Korea slip into Russian hands 
would be tu invite Russian domination 
of Asia. Korea in either Chinese or 
Japanese hands would be a constant 
threat to Viadivostock and Russia’s en- 
tire Pacific coast. Such a disposition of 
Korea would be a challenge that the 
Soviet could not ignore. 

An international 


strong 


trusteeship over 
Korea, comprised of Russian, Chinese, 
English and American representatives, 
would be a source of continual suspicion 
and intrigue. Every problem inherent in 
the situation would be aggravated and 
emphasized. The struggle for power that 
is going on there now would be multi- 
plied in scope and intensity if this phase 
of the proposed solution for Korea should 
be put into effect. . 
Should Korea, then, be taken over, at 
least temporarily, by the United States? 
This, again, is a solution that would 
simply intensify the troubles that exist. 
To Russia such a step would be a de- 


liberate affront. China’s independence 
would be so endangered that that coun- 
try might be thrown into the Russian 
orbit for self-defense. Besides, Korea is 
too far from the United States to be 
adequately defended even if we had any 
desire to entrench ourselves there. 

The only solution for Korea in the 
interests of world peace is precisely the 
solution the Koreans demand for them- 
selves—an independent government and 


membership in the United Nations. 
* * * 


Kor EA is, of course, too weak to de- 
fend herself against a determined attack 
by a neighboring State of such prepon- 
derant power as Russia, for instance, or 
even China, and one of these days Japan, 
But so are most of the 
countries of the world. Not even Russia 


could muster. 


and England were able to stand by them- 


lves against the Fascist armies. Not 


Se 
even the United States could defend it- 
self safely without’ strong allies. The 
simple military fact of the twentieth 
century is that no nation whatsoever, no 
matter what its might, dare to try to 


stand alone. 


Communist Russia still seeks to domi- 
nate the world by the essential methods 
of Ghengis Ihan. Raid neighboring 
countries and seize them by force if you 
can. Undermine their will-to-resist by 


both threats and bribes. Terrorize oppo- 
sition. Plant agents who will bore from 
within. The Mongol hordes of the thir- 
teenth century found those methods 
worked then, and Stalin finds that they 
work today. 

In addition to these methods, Stalin 
has the very considerable ideological help 
of the fairy-tale of freedom, security 
and equality for all. This myth is still 
potent as a political weapon with which 
to beguile the down-trodden peasants of 


® 


A tew of the fairer Koreans as they appeared in Washington, D. C. at 
celebration of the anniversary of the 1919 Declaration 
of Korean Independence 


capitalist lands. “Down with the land- 
lord” and “Vote yourselves health, wealth 
and happiness” are potent appeals to 
the ignorant and oppressed. And igno- 
rance and oppression are still sufficiently 
widespread to provide ample and fertile 
propagandistic soil. 

The very nature of democratic dogma 
makes the task of counter-attack much 
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more difficult. Naked force and terro,; 









are repugnant to our sentiments » 
ideals. We substitute equality of opp, a 
tunity for equality itself. The Prof pt oad 
motive is a blatant assertion of opi” ved 
belief that capability must have its ong] ‘og 
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special reward. Our insistence upon frey 
dom of speech and organization make 
disagreements and a certain amount 
disorganization inevitable, 

The rest of the world, watching thy sions 
struggle, is keenly aware of the diffgamme 49" 
ence between Russian clarity and sure volutic 
ness and American fumbling. As ogi oth 
keen observer has summarized the sijgagpeates 
ation in Korea: “The Russians gqgaghomas 
riding a horse, the Americans a tiger ntoine, 
The Russians know what they want anf the ‘ 
are systematically driving ahead to vt) if the L 
it. The Americans are simply cavgiifimulated 
in a bad situation from which we hardgaon for 
know how to escape. inning 
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* * * 






R USSIA wants Korea incorporated ing 
the Scviet Union, and if she cannot hangs 





this, she wants a Communist puppet 






government in Korea that she can co 





trol. Russia wants the Korean mineraly 
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thrust southward has long made 
known as “A dagger pointed at 
heart of Japan. 
Korea has sought through all @ 
4,000 years of history to live a 
Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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NTIL the rise of democracy, knowl- 
edge was a monopoly of privi- 
lege. The “common man” was 
pt servile and ignorant, and servile be- 
yse ignorant. The great spokesmen of 
democratic revolution staked the fu- 
e of democracy on equality of edu- 
tional opportunity for all the people, 
ithout discrimination or prejudice be- 
use of race, creed, sex, occupation, pos- 
sions or status. Two countries were 
e dynamic centers of the democratic 
olution. One was the United States. 
other was France. In the United 
ates both Benjamin Franklin and 
homas Jefferson, in France Marie-Jean 
atoine, Marquis de Condorcet, Chairman 
f the Committee on Public Instruction 
fthe Legislative Assembly of 1791, for- 
alated programs of free public educa- 
ion for all the people. From the be- 
inning such programs were opposed by 
ted interests. They were opposed by 
he landed aristocracy, the clergy, the 
dustrial employers. From the begin- 
ing they were championed by true dem- 
ts and liberals of all classes. From 
he beginning they were a particular con- 
m of trade unions and other labor 
ganizations. 
The implementation of programs of 
ee public education for everybody has 
ot been an even and smooth process. In 
United States it has varied from 
tate to state and region to region alike 
tempo and extent. Its spread and spur 
ame truly conspicuous after the turn 
f the country; it became an institution 
f American society, the peer and rival 
other institutions such as the church, 
er the First World War. It made its 
eatest gains between World War I and 
orld War II. It is this period that saw 
he rise and growth of a number of new 
ovements. 
One the most controversial—for it in- 
plved a new philosophy of education har- 
honized to the democratic way of life— 
the progressive education movement. 
nother was the movement for a work- 
rs’ education, by workers for workers, 
mtrolled and directed by trade unions. 
third was the expansion of adult edu- 
ation from the level of private enter- 
rise to the level of public function. A 
lurth was the insurgence of vocational- 
mas a public undertaking with Federal 

























“ae -_ . 
mpport such as that provided by the 
ith-Hughes Act of February 23, 1917. 
Each of these developments was em- 
ized by the events of the Great De- 
sion which began in 1932, and which 
Ww the formation of the Civilian Con- 
5 ation Corps and the National. Youth 
iministration. Nor have the regimen- 
tions of army life and the onerous 
ts of soldiers much affected the demo- 
P tic feeling regarding the need and sig- 
heance of education. The armies of the 
ish Empire early took on educational 
ons. For American soldiers an 
ed Force Institute was set up to 
wide correspondence courses and off- 
studies. The Navy, the Coast Guard, 
Marine Corps similarly provide for 
educational wants of their “person- 
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The impact of these events on the na- 
$ educational establishment resulted 
Such a shift from and challenge to 
traditional works and ways of “lib- 
education” and the “humanities” as 
» stir Up a counter-movement in their 
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and social analyst. 
philosophy, education and politics. 


“The Philosophy of William James”; 








Horace Kallen, currently dean of the New School for Social Research and 
contributing editor of The New Leader, is the internationally-known philosopher 
He is the author of many probing works on art, economics, 
These include “Art and Freedom”; “The Rise 
and Decline of the Consumer”; “William James and Henry Bergson”; “The Book 
of Job as a Greek Tragedy”; “Zionism and World Pelitics”; “The Structure of 
Lasting Peace”; “Culture and Demucracy in the United States”; “Education, 

the Machine, and the Worker”; “The International Mind”; “Individualism”: An 
American Way of Life”; “Indecency and the Seven Arts”; “A Free Society”; 
Creative Intelligence” (with John Dewey 
and others); “Frontiers of Hope”; and many other equally well-known works. 
This article, “Tomorrow’s Issues in Education,” is the first of a series that are 
being written for The New Leader. Among the problems to be especially empha- 
sized will be that of worker’s and adult education. 
Elder of Ann Arbor, Michigan, second in the series, will appear soon. 
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defense. This counter-movement ranges 
from the liquidated “experienced col- 
lege”.set up in the University of Wis- 
consin under an ex-president of Amherst 
College to the still operating St. John’s 
College set up in Annapolis under the 
aegis of the president of the University 
of Chicago. The educational practices of 
these establishments and their ilk are 
rationalized by a philosophy of education 
for which there are several notable 
spokesmen. But its loudest and most 
conspicuous voice has been the president 
of the University of Chicago. The name 
which the protagonists of the counter- 
revolution in education give their enter- 
prise is “Education for Freedom.” Its 
subject-matter is verbalist, traditionaf® 
and authoritarian—“the liberal arts and 
the greac books”—its method is indoc- 
trination. It is especially antagonistic to 
what it calls “scientism.” It demands 
that educetion “should be everywhere the 
same,” and regards differences of nature 
and nurture, time, place, circumstance 
and need as irrelevant. 


+ ~ * 


Tue momentous changes in the Euro- 
pean scene gave the controversy in Amer- 
ica an unnatural sharpness. The chal- 
lenge of all traditional authoritarian re- 
ligion by the counter-authoritarianism of 
the Communist faith in Russia brought 
on a declaration of war by the Roman 
Catholic establishment. Events in Italy, 
in Mexico, in Germany, in Spain, led to 
practical alliances which for the time be- 
ing disregarded doctrinal differences. In 
the United States the Catholic establish- 
ment, grown rich and powerful, became 
unprecedentedly aggressive. Its attack 
on the American public school included 
a condemnation by Pope Pius XI, a suc- 
cession of clerical assaults, a demand on 
the public purse for parochial services, 
and an infiltration undermining the sep- 
aration of Church and State by the meth- 
ods of “release time.” In the field of the- 
ory, Catholic orthodoxies came in for 
unheard-of attention. Thomism became 
vogue and clericalism and education-for- 
freedomism became allies in a common 
war against the American school and the 
philosophy of progressive education. 

Meanwhile studies of the effects of 
subjects like Latin and algebra, as train- 
ing of the mind, showed them endowed 
with none of the superior virtues claimed 
for them. Concurrently the effects of the 
“progressive” philosophy on the ways 
and achievements of pupils trained ac- 
cording to it were being subjected to a 
thoroughing scrutiny eight years long. 
The published findings vindicated the 
proponents of progressive education. Its 
program and methods were applied slow- 
ly; unevenly, also in such rigid, hier- 
archical school systems as that of New 
York City. Its justification lay, not in 
its pretensions, but its results. But these 
events have not settled the issues. They 
are, like all issues in which authoritari- 
anism struggles for privilege, issues of 
faith and not of knowledge, and remain 
therefore issues in the education of to- 
morrow. 


Another issue for tomorrow to which 


they are contributory is the issue be- 
tween culture and vocation as goals in 
democratic education. Vocationalism has 
the great power of industrial demand be- 
hind it; it has the sanction and support 
of the Federal government and many 
state governments. It has an obvious 





utilitarian appeal to the young. It is far 
more harmonious with the drill and in- 
doctrination of the traditionalists, wheth- 


er clerical or secular. But it is under 
attack by the champions of progressive 
education, who insist that vocation must 
be absorbed in, not separate from, cul- 
ture, and that democratic society must 
reject an education which emphasizes 
special skills as against the organic ful- 
ness of the personal life. Being but a 
part of that life they may not be suf- 
fered to grow apart from it. 

In this personal life, cultural differ- 
ences play, often, a determining role. 
They affect efficiency in work. They in- 
fluence afl civil relations. They are par- 
ticularly operative in times of crisis, 
such as the present. They generate the 
intolerances, tensions, conflicts, and so- 
cial pathology which became noticeable 
during World War I, when President 
Wilson had to denounce certain attitudes 
as hyphenism. They became again ap- 
parent in the middle 1930’s as the Nazi, 
the Communist and tMe clerical-Fascist 
propaganda undertook to divide the na- 


fomorrow’s Issues in Edueation 


Wree or Authoritarian? Vocational or Cultural?Religious or Secular? 


tion by setting faith against faith and 
community against community and race 
against race. There were then exacerba- 
tions of certain chronic tensions such as 
White-Negro, White-Indian, White-Jap- 
anese, Christian-Jewish. They are now 
acute. To heal them, first voluntary 
groups ,then entire communities such as 
Springfield, Massachusetts, as well as 
communities and school systems else- 
where, initiated a program of “intercul- 
tural education.” 

The extension and perfection of this 
program on a nation-wide scale is an 
issue for tomorrow. In terms of the new 
role which the United States cannot avoid 
playing in the world of nations, it car- 
ries over from the national to the inter- 
national level. Already the State De- 
partment of the United States has a 
Division of Cultural Cooperation, with 
its appropriate staffing; already it facili- 
tates cultural free trade on the basis 
of the national interest in mutual under- 
standing and good neighborship. Inevit- 
ably, the United States participates in 
the United Nations Organization for 
Educational and Cultural Reconstruction. 
The United States took the initiative and 
carried the ball in the formation of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, from which 
the USSR stands aside. American aware- 
ness of the issues and tasks of education 
for the making of peace between nations 
and of freedom within nations is today 
without a peer. Nor has the American 
will to work for these goals a parallel. 
But obviously none of these remoter ends 
and the means to them can be stronger 
than the support they receive from pub- 
lic opinion and this support, obviously, 
cannot be stronger than the public faith 
in cultural democracy. This is why inter- 
cultural education is a momentous issue 
for tomorrow. 

Tied in with it is a last issue, on the 
surface unrelated. This is the issue be- 
tween military training and non-military 
education. The Congress of the United 
States has before it a bill for the peace- 
time conscription of youth, while at the 
same time the nation’s delegates are en- 
gaged in trying to make effective the 
charter of the United Nations for the in- 
ternational organization of peace. Ques- 
tions such as the place of war in the 
organization of peace as compared with 
the relation of war to unorganized peace, 
and questions such as the bearing of 
both war and peace on the education of 
freemen, are inherent in the effort. A 
controversy has ensued in which most 
educators are opposed to peace-time con- 
scription. But the proposal has not yet 
received the fundamental exploration it 
requires, nor have alternatives to it been 
advanced, Military training remains one 
of the most pregnant issues for the edu- 
cation of tomorrow. 
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A GOOD conscience is an important 
element in holiday cheer. A kindly 
singing carols or handing 
down presents from a _ well-lighted 
tree should not have his pleasure 
marred by thoughts of injustice for 
which he bears a share of the blame. 
As the 1946 Christmas season ap- 
proaches there are many Americans 
who cannot shake out of their minds 
the uncomfortable knowledge that 
there are still 700 conscientious ob- 
jectors behind prison bars and that 
5,300 others who have been released 
from jail_ are deprived of all civil 


No matter what one may think of 
the wisdom of these persons who 
refused to fight, they are in no sense 
criminals, With few exceptions they 


To Relieve Our Consciences at Christmas 
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are citizens of high moral purpose. 
To pretend that there is anything 
dangerous or anti-social about them 
which justifies their punishment is 
obviously ridiculous. If their in- 
carceration served any military pur- 
pose, that objective ended with the 
ending of the war. Their further 
detention serves no good purpose. 
They are merely forgotten men sit- 
ting behind bars. 

In the American Zone in Germany 
General McNarney ushered in the 
holiday season by issuing an amnesty 
to 4,000 German prisoners. Thousands 
of citizens are, in these December days, 
writing to President Truman asking 
that he release the 700 prisoners and 
restore civil rights to the 5,300 others 
who have already been released. 








sx HE “Premier of autonomous Azei 
‘| baidjan,’ Jaafar Pishevari, is re- 
turning to Moscow after a year’s 
absence and is probably again knocking 
at the door of the Hotel Lux, where over 
a great number of years prominent 
emigrés and prospective leaders lived 
and argued world affairs.in the shabby 
hallways, until they could be sent back 
to their ative lands. Pishevari is the 
first chicken coming home to roost. 
What a lively anthill it used to be 
until quite recently! And how famous 
his colleagues have become meanwhile! 
Having signed the dissolution of the 
Comintern, Georgi Dimitrov has become 
head of Bulgaria, Palmiro Togliatti is 
a Cabinet Minister in Italy, Maurice 
Thorez is on the road to power in 


France, Wilhelm Pieck and Walter UI- 


rich are back in Germany, Boleslaw 
Bierut is the President of Poland, Josef 
trozovich runs Yugoslavia, Clement 
Gottwald is Premier of Czechoslovakia, 
and even Otto Kuusinnen, twice a pre- 


tender for the leadership of Finland, 


has managed to apppint son-in-law 
fo head the Ministry of Interior in his 
native land 

All of them vere colleagues of 
Pishevari, who himself had tried, 25 
years ago, to rule in Resht, lran, but 


was obliged to leave with the Red Army, 
Ali these men were more or less in a 
Similar position a political emigrés in 
the Soviet Union, at a time when the 
Soviet Government was not at all sure 
that the immediate and forcible repatria- 
tion of refugees to their native countries 
should be the first precept of democracy. 
On the contrary, they were housed and 
fed and trained for the task which they 
perform today, 

Now the eagles have left the nest, and 
Mr. Pishevari is the first but certainly 
not the Jast of a dozen Titos to return 
home alter a fatal adventure. Every 
quarter of a century Pishevari tries to 
lead the people of Northern Iran; each 
time he holds meetings, makes speeches, 
and executes those who are in his way. 
His intentions are not bad, and his pro- 
xram contains some positive, progress- 
ive, and desirable points. But it is his 
fate to carry this program to Iran at 
the point of a Russian bayonet and to 
try to carry it out with well-known 
Soviet methods. This leads to a reign 
of terror, to popular resentment—and 
to defeat. 

. * . 


The Lessons of Iran 


A FEW weeks ago, the Iranian Premier 


was “advised” by the Soviet Ambassador 


International Notes 


Back to the Hotel Lux; India’s Dilemma; the Socialist Internation 


By David J. Dallin 


{ssociate Editor of The New Leader; author of “The Big Three,” 





Moslem partisans stone Nehru's convoy from hill near Landi Kotal, in the Khyber Pass, during tour by Paudit Nehra, 


not to start a campaign against Azer- 
baidjan. Ghavam defied this order. The 
fact that the Premier of Iran had the 
audacity to defy an obvious threat on 
the part of Russia was surprising; so 
is Moscow’s acquiescence in Ghavam’s 
victory, which signifies a loss of face 
for the Soviet Government throughout 
the entire Near East. Both develop- 


ments require explanation. 


The Government of Iran must hold 
elections for Parliament (Majlis), which 
will have to approve the treaty granting 
the Soviet Union a vast oil concession 
in Iran. All details of the concession 
have been worked out, and Moscow is 
eager to move its administrative staffs 
into Northern Iran, and with it, a 
multitude of police personnel and “ed- 
ucators.” There exists a widespread 
belief in Moscow that a concession in a 
foreign country is not merely an eco- 
nomic enterprise, but that it is tanta- 
mount to semi-annexation of the terri- 
tory; hope may therefore exist in 
Moscow that many a Communist chased 
out today would soon be able to return 
under the shield of the new oil company. 
But even if events take this course, they 
will not make up for the great loss of 
prestige which the Soviet Government 
has incurred in this neuralgic center 
of the Moslem world, where the Turkish, 





Nebru, injured in stoning, examines smashed windshield. He suffered cuts 
on ear end chin. 









“The Real Soviet Russia,” ete. 





Kurd, and Iranian problems merge into 
one big knot. 

Until last August, the Soviet ex- 
pansion into Iran seemed cn the road 
to complete success. It was expected 
that the Azerbaidjanian deputies to the 
new Majlis would all be faithful follow- 
ers of the Communist (“Tudeh”) Party, 
and that there would be a _ sufficient 
number of “democratic” representatives 
from the other provinces to give them 
a majority in Parliament. An Iranian 
quisling, such as Prince Firouz, would 
then come to power, with the Soviet 
Ambassador as his guiding spirit. 

Then, in August, the British Govern- 
ment suddenly took a determined step. 
British warships entered the Persian 
Gulf and dropped anchor near Basra, 
while British troops lined up along the 
borders of Iraq. Premier Ghavam lodged 
vehement protests and threatened to de- 
mand action by the United Nations 
against Britain. It does not matter 
whether he did this of his own volition 
or under Soviet pressure—for a moment 
it looked as if Iran and Russia stood 
together in opposition to “British im- 
perialism.” But the Attlee-Bevin Gov- 
ernment did not yield. They left no 
doubt that they meant business and 
that, if necessary, firm measures would 
be taken. 

Now things began to change in Iran. 
Ghavam did not carry his complaint to 
the United Nations. Soon he ousted the 
Tudeh members of his Cabinet; then 
he launched a campaign against the 
“autonomous” northern province in ob- 
vious disobedience of the omnipotent 
Soviet representative. 

The Soviet Government stood before a 
fateful decision: to enter or not to enter 
Northern Iran with its troops. If Rus- 
sian forces were sent in, chances were 
that Britain and eventually even Amer- 
ican forces would invade Iran, and what 
was a conflict between Ghavam and 
Pishevari would explode into a clash 
between Stalin and Attlee-Byrnes. The 
Soviet Government wisely chose to 
retreat. 

And this is the main lesson of the 
historical events which have suddenly 
changed the face of the Near East. 
There are people who suppose that 
Soviet policy aims at the avoidance of 
war. This is not exact. It aims at the 
avoidance of defeat. Since defeat in a 
clash with American and British avia- 
tion and atombombs was more than 
probable if war had broken out in Iran, 
Moscow chose not to risk a military 
conflict. At the present time, this very 





pattern applies equally well to a great 
number of regions outside the Kingdom 


of the Shah. 





” m * 


The Changing International 
Position of India 


I; may still take considerable time 
before the critical situation in India is 
settled and that country achieves inde 
pendence. It is certain, however, that 
India is gradually ceasing to be a strong. 
hold of the British Empire and that 
eventually, British troops will begin to 
leave the Asiatic subcontinent. Interest 
ing and important changes are bound 
to ensue. 

Afghanistan itself plays no major 
role in world politics, Its neutrality and 
independence, however, were mutually 
guaranteed by Britain and Russia both 
before and after the Russian Revolt 
tion. Located between India and Asiati¢ 
Russia, Afghanistan has enjoyed a good 
deal of independence not by its own 
force but because the two powers, afraid 
of each other, consented to leave it 
alone. A number of published and uh 
published treaties have served this 
purpose over a long period of years. 

The future departure of British 
troops from India will inevitably result 
in the lessening of British pressure 0 
Afghanistan and consequently in #@ 
increase of Soviet influence in Kabul. 

Throughout history Afghanistan has 
been the road to India for conquerott 
from the north. The possibility, Y&% 
the probability, of growing pressue 
from the north as soon as British foreét 
in India disappear is a problem with 
which even now Indian _ politics must 
cope. The Moscow New Times complains 
about the suspicion rampant in India 
with regard to Soviet policy. Thest 
suspicions are, of course, labeled sland 
ers, and the “Russian peril” is ridieulede 
Nevertheless, the Soviet publicatiel 
mentions a statement made by Mahend® 
Pratap at the conference of the India 
Socialist Party, where this former Com 4 
munist related how Soviet money *# 
reaching the Indian Communists throw 
him. Furthermore, Firozkhan Nun iold 
a conterence of the Moslem League # 
Delhi that if the British failed to #9 
cept Moslem demands, the League would 
have to turn to Russia for assistanc® 

It is doubtful whether a considerallt 
part of the Indian population ® 
actually favor Soviet help in 
domestic struggles;the fear of 50 
expansion through Afghanistan ™ 
India is too great to permit toying 

(Continued on Page Fourtee®) 
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MDECEMBER 21, 1946 


HE opposition parties—and, lead- 
Tin them, Juliu Maniu’s National 

Peasant Party—received more than 
70 percent of the votes in the elections 
held in Rumania on November 19. This 
js, according to incontrovertible sources, 
the real result of the elections, which it 
is interesting to compare with the fanci- 
ful figures to the contrary issued by the 
Quisling Groza Government. 

Groza and his accomplices spent mo- 
ments of real panic on the evening of 
November 19, when the reports coming 
jn from every corner of the country an- 
nounced a landslide in favor of Maniu. 
Violence, terror and fraud had been 
of no avail. The hatred against the 
Quislings and the popularity of the out- 
standing Rumanian democratic leader 
had proved to be so great as to make the 
voters defy the threats of the authori- 
ties as well as the tommyguns of Com- 
munist gangs. 

After a short deliberation the mem- 
bers of Groza’s inner Cabinet decided 
during the night of November 19 to com- 
pletely ignore the actual results and to 
oct, then and there, figures that would 
give a crushing majority to the Govern- 
ment and would leave only 32 seats to 
the National Peasants, 3 to the Liberals, 
and none to the Independent Socialists. 

The Vice-President of the Council, 
Tatarescu, was right when he confided 
to his intimate collaborators on the eve 
of the elections, that the results would 
be made “pencil in hand.” 

Groza soon gave striking proof of his 
bad conscience when he tried to have 
the foreign correspondents sign ‘“‘on the 
dotted line” a declaration that they were 
quite satisfied with the way the polling 
had been conducted. The correspondents 
representing the press in the democratic 
countries categorically refused to comply 
(among them the represeatatives of New 
York Times, New York Herald Tribune, 
Associated Press, North American News- 
vaper Alliance, London Daily Telegraph, 
London Daily Mail and Daily Herald, 
Reuter, British United Press). On the 
contrary, they sent to their papers re- 
ports showing that the Rumanian elec- 
tions had beaten all records of fraud 
and violence established during the last 
year in the Soviet zone. Groza countered 
by declaring to the American newspaper- 
men at his press conference, that the 
elections he had just held could serve 
as a model for the United States. 

The American Government does not 
seem convinced that it is up to Groza 
to initiate the American people to the 
benefactions of democracy and it has of- 
ficially protested that the Rumanian elec- 
tiens were not free, that they were 
marked by manipulation and terrorism 
and that the franchise was effectively 
denied to important sections of the popu- 
lation. At the same time it was stated 
on behalf of the British Government in 
the House of Commons that these elec- 
tions were neither free nor fair and that 
their result did not truly represent the 
Jpinion of the Rumanian people. The 
American and British Governments have 
thus put themselves on record that they 
consider the Yalta, Potsdam and Moscow 
agreements as having been flagrantly 


violated 


” 


Ta E solemn promise of “free and un- 
fetiered elections” has been mocked in 
Rumania as it had been previously in 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria and 
#8 it will be on January 19 in Poland. 
In Rumania, this is all the more strik- 
ing as the Yalta and Potsdam pledges 
had been emphasized at the Moscow 
Conference of December, 1945, and as 
the American and British Governments 
had recognized the Groza Government 
on February 9, 1946, only on the basis 
of precise pledges Groza had made — 
Pledges he hastened to violate at the 
first oecasion. 


| Totalitarian Eleetions in Rumania 


How the Groza Government Won Its ’’Overwhelming Victory’’ 


By Alexandre Cretzianu 











@ ALEXANDRE CRETZIANU was formerly Secretary-General 
| of the Rumanian Foreign Office. He courageously resigned in Sep- 
tember, 1941, in protest against Antonescu’s foreign policy. He did 
| this openly in writing. In October, 1943, he was appointed Minister 
| to Ankara on behalf of the democratic forces of Rumania, and in 
| that capacity he initiated the armistice negotiations with the Allies 
| that brought about the downfall of German domination of Rumania. 
| At present, Cretzianu is in the United States, at work on a book to 
be entitled, Balkan Politics Between the Two Wars. 

















The Groza Government, for instance, 
had arbitrarily rejected the candidates 
of certain members of the opposition 
(among others the Vice-President of the 
National Peasant Party, Ion Mihalache) ; 
he had prevented the registration of a 
great number of persons suspected of 
being sympathetic to the opposition 
parties; he had decreed an electoral law 
worded in such a way as to insure fraud; 
he had refused to the members of the 
opposition the authorization to use the 
radio; he had allowed only two opposi- 
tin papers to appear—to which he had 
allocated only two tons of newsprint 


while the Government papers received 


“there has never been any democracy in 
Rumania.” To this, one could reply that 
the premise itself is false. Granted that 
the practice of democracy in Rumania 
has not been comparable to the Ameri- 
can, British and Swiss models, there had 
been, however, for almost a century, 
certain guarantees of individual liberties, 
of freedom of opinion and assembly 
which are suppressed today. Rumania 
was, during the period between the two 
wars, steadily progressing as regards 
the awakening of democratic conscious- 
ness. In the elections of December, 1937, 
the Tatarescu Government was defeated, 
notwithstanding administrative pressure. 
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2,000; he had subjected the opposition 
papers to a striet censorship; he had 
torn up the opposition posters and made 
impossible the free movement of the op- 
position candidates. He had, in fact, 
prevented the meetings of the opposition 
through acts of violence by bands of 
armed Communists (which had resulted 
in the death of several members of the 
opposition and the serious injury of 
some of its leaders). The best proof of 
the spirit in which the elections were 
prepared was Groza’s indignant refusal 
to accept foreign observers. 

The American and British Govern- 
ments had formally protested in May 
and June and again on October 29 
against the scandalous violation of 
pledges made subsequent to the Moscow 
Conference. Groza had thrown these 
protests into the wastebasket as he now 
refuses to take any notice of the pro- 
tests of the American and British Gov- 
ernments with regard to the fraudulent 
elections. 


* 


Tue supporters abroad of the Com- 
munist-sponsored Rumanian Government 
do not insist too much on the arge 
majority purported to have been ob- 
tained in the elections. They prefer to 
use a tangential argument and assert 
that it is irrelevant that the Rumanian 
elections have heen fraudulent because 


It was this setback that had retermined 
King Carol to set up a dictatorship with 
the help of the same Tatarescu, who has 
now become one of the mainstays of the 
Communist-controlled Government. But 
even admitting that Rumania had never 
had a_ perfectly democratic regime, 
would that be a reason for condemning 
henceforth to slavery a nation which 
had had centuries of national life and 
sovereignty for several generations — 
arid this at a time when the UN in the 
name of the new world community is 
setting up a Trusteeship Council for 
colonial and dependent peoples? 

King Michael has consented to at- 
tend the opening of this caricature of a 
Parliament. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that King Michael had tried, in 
August 1945, to rid himself ot the Gov- 
ernment appointed by Vishinsky in 
March. At first the Western democracies 
had welcomed the royal initiative, only 
to consent to 2@ compromise at the 
Moscow Conference of December, 1945, 
the practical effect of which was to force 
the King to accept Groza. 

An atrocious and shameful regime is 
getting entrenched and consolidated in 
Rumania. It is controlled by a few Com- 
munists sent from Moscow: Rotnariuc, 
Ana Pauker, Luka Laszlo. They “ound 
the support of the German Radaceanu 
(born .Wurzer), who engineered the 
splitting of the Social Democratic Party. 


A few discredited Rumanians led by 
Groza and Tatarescu and some others, 
former supporters of King Carol’s dicta- 
torship, are aiding and abetting them in 
their attempt to annihilate the Rumanian 
nation and to create conditions enabling 
the Soviet Union to establish its perma- 
nent domination of Central Europe and 
the Balkans. 

At no time and on no issue whatso- 
ever, have these men supported, during 
the last two years, the permanent inter- 
ests of their country. They have always 
acted in the interest of the Soviet Uniun. 
Not even in the face of the issue raised 
by the American delegate, Thorp, at the 
Paris Peace Conference, that Rumania 
is paying to the Soviet Union $2,000,- 
000,000 instead of the $300,000,000 
stipulated in the Armistice agreement, 
have these men dared to displease their 
Russian master by telling the truth. 


- * * 


Tue Rumanian people know that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was not speaking lighily 
when, addressing the Congress after the 
Yalta Conference, he pronounced words 
which can be considered as his political 
testament concerning the freedom of the 
world: 

“The three most powerful nations 
have agreed that the political and eco- 
nomic problems of any area liberated 
from Nazi conquest or any former 
Axis satellite, are a joint responsibility 
of all three governments. 

They will join together during the 
temporary period of instability after 
hostilities, to help the people of any 
liberated area, or of any former satel- 
lite state, to solve their own problems 
through firmly established democratic 
processes.” 

The Rumanians know also, that Presi- 
dent Truman was speaking in the name 
of the American nation when he stated, 
on August 9, 1945, in his report on the 
Potsdam Conference (referring to Rus 
mania, Hungary and Bulgaria): 

“These nations are not to be spheres 
of influence of any one Power. . . . 

Until these States are re-established as 

members of the International family, 
they are the joint concern of all of us.” 

The same Rumanians have seen with 
their own eyes the rise and fall of 
Hitler’s domination of Europe, of the 
Fascist regime of King Carol and of the 
military dictatorship of Antonescu. They 
were all powerful — and they all fell. 
So the Rumanians arm themselves with 
patience, because they know that “this 
too will pass.” 


DIRECT ACTION IN FRANCE 
By JACK ARMOR 


ARIS (Worldover Press), Nov. 30- 
At Niort, near the west central coast 
of France, trade unionists seized 30,000 
eggs and placed them on sale at union 
headquarters at the official price of 60 
francs a dozen. In the black market—- 
the only place where eggs can be bought 
—they bring 20 francs apiece. At Mar- 
seilles 35 workers with their families 
moved into a big chateau formerly be- 
longing to the mayor. Other squatters 
have set up housekeeving in the empty 
officers’ mess at the barracks of Beaupuy 
at Limoges. 

Scandal after scandal in the’ black 
market control of food, wine, clothing 
and coal is destroying confidence in the 
Government’s ability to feed and house 
the workers. The numbing cold of winter 
here points the lesson that De Gaulle’s 
rightest opposition expresses: the Coali- 
tion regime of Catholics, Socialists and 
Communists cannot solve the basic prob-~ 
lems of food, production and the grow- 
ing protest of the worker. While De 
Gaulle pleads for a state with much 
greater executive power, in minor actions 
here and there the workers are contin- 
uing to grope for cracks in the SP-CP- 
MRP edifice controlling them, in prep- 
aration for larger mass actions te come. 
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The Free Society 


Review by MILTON S. MAUTNER 


THE SERVILE STATE. By Hilaire Belloc. Henry Holt and Co., New York. 189 + 


xxvii pages. $2.50. 


book of unique viewpoint was first published by Hilaire Belloc, one of the 


W trot “liberal England” was at its fever pitch of reform in 1912, this little 


two outstanding British Catholic authors of our time. He was then concerned 
with two things: the relation of labor legislation to a servile state; and the desirability 
ef an economically free society, which he termed the Distributive State. 

The jacket of the book tells us that Walter Lippman considers it “a landmark of 
political thought in this century,” but it is sad to report that, despite its intriguing 
title, the matter of the book is sharply limited by the thinking of the times, so that 
it does not really concern itself with our problems. Nevertheless, because he sensed, 
some thirty years ago, that things were not always what they seemed, and because 
there is some relation between his ideal (and idealized) Christian medievalism and 
current pluralist economic thought, Belloc’s views are somewhat saved from mere 


academic quaintness. 


The first great gap between the generations is emphasized by Belloc’s virtually 
exclusive concern with economic freedom, with the growth of property in size of 
holding and the decrease in the number of holders. The political, social, spiritual, and 


intellectual freedom of man did not con- 
cern one who was primarily busy fight- 
ing the Fabians; ours is a total enemy, 
thus occupying us with total freedom. 

The second gap (Christian Gauss’s 
otherwise chastising introduction did not 
see fit to comment on this) is emphasized 
1 Belloc’s placing of the sources of the 
servile state in our civilization. He has 
posited definitions and developed con- 
clusions (as logically and as Summa- 
like as one could wish) which unreserved- 
ly exclude the totalitarian state, as we 
know it, from the realm of the servile 
gtate! 

Belloc says there are four types of 
society or economy: first, the capitalist; 
second, the ideal collectivist; third, the 
distributive (Christian, late-feudal), and 
fourth, the servile state which in the 
past flourished in pagan society and 
which threatens the world again. He 
preceeds to define the collectivist socicty 
s one in which property is held by po- 

cal officials as trustees of the com- 

‘unity. Now, within the limits of the 

iseussion, this is a working definition 
of the situation in the USSR which, to 
our times, exemplifies the servile state. 
But Belloc’s thesis denies this, specifical- 
ly maintaining that the servile state is 
one in which the socio-economic rela- 
tions of capitalism are made permanent 
by law, and seeing, apparently, nothing 
undesirable in this political “trustee- 
ship.” 

The central issue as Belloc saw it 1s, 
therefore, far removed from the central 
issue as it has actually developed and 
as it threatens us today. 

It is, rather, apart from the main 
sxroblem that Belloc’s views, although 
ineconvincingly presented, are potentially 

ore fruitful. For example, he discusses 

‘form and labor legislation not from 
.@ point of view of present desirability 
in terms of economic relief, but in terms 
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of their pushing of society towards the 
servile state, as he defines it. That a 
relationship between total statism and 
piecemeal legislation does exist is an 
evident though unwelcome truth today. 
On the one hand, the increasing inter- 
vention of the state points dangerously 
to totalitarian devalopments; on the 
other, the psychology of dependence on 
the state (the PM type of mind) floods 
the land and undermines the conditions 
of freedom. 

What should have been the most in- 
teresting point of the book, Belloc’s dis- 
cussion of a distributive state, suffers 
msginly from « combination of idealiza- 
tions and confusions. By a distributive 
state Belloc means a society in which all 
are small property owners. Well and 
good. But trying to get this generaliza- 
tiou to fit the specific problems of mod- 
ern economy is a bit more difficult. 
Bathed in the glow of a simple craft 
and peasant-holding economy is an 
idealized stained glass version. Belloc 
isn’t quite clear on how he would handle 
modern corporate structure and mass- 
production enterprise. Indeed he seems 
barely aware of a tangible industrial 
set-up—and for the contemporary plu- 
ralist and decentralist economist, this is 
the problem. 





Left Bank Dream 
THE LEG4ND OF THE LATIN 
QUARTER, By Arthur Moss and 
Kvalyn Marvel. The Beechhurst Press. 


New York, 1946. 204 pages, illus- 
trated. $3.50. 


~~ 


Nosratata, the yearning for “the 
good old day,” sets its raven claws on 
the sill of every aging heart. “O my 
youth, it is you that is being buried!” 
This is the last line of Henry Miirger’s 
play, “Seénes de la Vie de Bohéme.” 
And in a sehse—although each genera- 
tion recreates the spirit—Miirger’s own 
life ended the romantic exaggeration of 
the Latin Quarter of Paris, as the haven 
of the bohemian and the artist. 

In the hope of recapturing the gaiety 
and the genius of earlier times, artists— 
and again now, before World War II 
has settled its dust—seek out the studios 
and cafés of the Left Bank of the Seine. 

Arthur Moss and Evalyn Marvel—the 
Latin Quarter habitués would marvel at 
the juxtaposition of names; their literary 
collaborations were within one sex; but 
no moss grew on their stones—have made 
a swift-moving but nostaglic story of 
the days of Miirger and his friends, 
through the most glamorous period of 
the quarter cf Paris that was haven and 
home to the poor but happy artists who 
lived and loved and sought to fashion 
beauty. acz. &. 





SORRY! 


This week because of the extreme 
paper shortage we are forced to fore- 
go our regular four-page literary sec- 
tion, Writers and Writing. This comes 
as a blow to us, for this section has 
already provoked unusually enthusi- 
astic comment from our readers. We 
are therefore compelled to postpone 





the article, “The New Popularity of 
Jazz,” by Morroe Berger, until next 
week. In the next issue of The New 
Leader, and in every issue following, 
barring unforeseen paper exigencies, 
we shall present our regular literary 
section, with additional features, un- 
der the editorship of Isaac Rosenfeld. 











Text and Commentary 


Review by RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 


PATERSON. (Book 1.) By William Carlos Williams. New Directions, 1946. $2.50, 
CASUALTY. By Robert Lowry. New Directions, 1946. $2.00. 


crisis of American artistic effort. William Carlos Williams’ long poem, 


N EW DIRECTIONS’ two latest books set up a revealing counterpoint on the 


’aterson, states the master theme in stripped, vivid language: “Divorce is 
the sign of knowlecge in our time,” and his text could be read as a gloss on the 
failure of Robert Lowry’s first novel, Casualty. 

Williams is in search of the authentic sources of the submerged and encrusted 
American spirit. His despair and anxiety drive him among “the delirium of solu- 
tions,” “the hollow stairs among acrid smells,” “the tenement windows, sharp-edged, 
in wkich no face is seen” in a frenzy to find “a common language to unravel” 
America’s lost beauty and destiny. His verses are deformed and mutilated, for he 
knows, as did the Creeks, “the harmony which subsists between crabbed verses and 
the distorted subjects with which they dealt—the vices and perversions of humanity.” 

But out of this tension, a tension which holds both America’s untamable past and 
mechanized present, come the dissonant longings and the intolerable love for thosa 
unmentionable facets of urban life that somehow contain a tranquillity and loveli- 
ness. In the poet’s thoughts, the loneliness evoked by milk-bottle-tops, the mystery 
of streets and back-rocms, the irritation of red brick, have a chaste and mysterious 


complement that, though anguished and 
split and stained, still strides “into the 
body of the light.” 


This poem is both a terrible criticism 
and impassioned avowal of our lives in 
industrial America. Williams is writing 
in the style fashioned by T. S. Eliot 
ana Ezra Pound, but his true inspira- 
tion derives irom the populist strain in 
An.erican poetry that started with Whit- 
man and has been corrupted by such 
people as Norman Corwin. A still-com- 
pelling wish to find “the delineaments 
of the giants” in the material of our 
everyday life gives Williams his chief 
lyrical impulse. Like Whitman, he im- 
agines the clean body of America, and 
it becomes the blotched city of Paterson, 
“eternally asleep,” but “with the thun- 
der of the waters filling his dreams.” 
In the magnificent climax of the poem, 
Williams sees his thought clamber up 
the wet rocks of the Passaic Falls, an 
apotheosis of the yet-submerged city 
that listens once again to the “Earth, 
the chatterer, father of all speech.” 


Robert Lowry’s novel, Casuutty, shows 
no sign that the author is aware of a 
tension between his theme and _ the 
American reality that invades every 
word and rhythm of our prose. He 
writes his novel of disillusionment about 
the war in the slick, accepted accents 
of the New Yorker short story. Al- 
though it is the first war novel written 
by a participant in the Second World 
War which \-asn’t aimed straight as an 
arrow at Hollywood and her best-seller 
lists, yet I can see nothing in this 
meager tragedy to bear out New Direc- 
tions’ claim that it is “a fine work of 
art.” 

It is a very slight book about Amer- 
ican soldiers stuck in the mud, boredom 
and bureaucracy of the behind-the-lines 
war in Italy. Lowry knows that stu- 
pidity, corruption and lack of ideals in 
one small sector of the front has some 
meaningful celations to the whole con- 
duc. and purpose of the war. However, 
Lowry’s act of identification with the 
ordinary G.I. ends up in his uncritically 
embracing all his false concepts too. 
His pages are soaked with a peculiarly 
G.I. mood of nostalgic innocence, but it 
is the nostalgia of the picture post- 
eard and the bravura innocence of the 
boys on Saturday night in the neigh- 















borhood bar. His precarious tone of 
irony is unsure of itself, and finally 
topples over into unabashed pathos. 

Wilfred Owen’s advice to poets trapped 
in the inhumanity of war, “The truth 
of war is in the pity,” has been signifi- 
cantly transmuted by Lowry; and now 
we may read, “The truth of war is in 
the self-pity.” One can grant that 
Owen’s wisdom may mean nothing to the 
survivors of the recent war. Perhaps 
the benumbed stoicism of Camus comes 
closer to the core of our feeling; or 
even the massive and irrational hatred 
of Céline. But self-pity, overt and 
unzshamed, has never been an adequate 
literary emotion, And Lowry manages 
to wear his particular brand of half- 
tough, half-pathetic weltschmerz with a 
kind of dutifulness, like the uniform of 
an artistic attitude. His hatred for the 
whole mess of rank-pulling and_ petty 
politics has no depth, no perspective; 
it is as anonymous and aimless as 3 
G.I. bellyache, undifferentiated from the 
khaki monotony it attacks by any posi- 
tive act of personality. 

It is a shame. For under the debris 
of Lowry’s uncreated little tale lies an 
ironical theme, i.e., that the mechanized 
boredom of a modern army can be just 
as deadly io its victims as a high- 
explosive shell. Unfortunately, Lowry’s 
language and therefore his imagination 
has been undermined by that fatal di- 
vorce of the spirit that William Carlos 
Williams has so movingly described. He 
thought that he could write the an- 
guished story of the recent war in the 
prose of the slick magazines. 





@ “When it shall be said in any coun- 
try in the world: ‘My poor are happy; 
neither ignorance nor distress is to be 
found among them; my jails are empty 
of prisoners, my streets of beggars; the 
aged are not in want, the taxes are not 
oppressive; the rational world is my 
friend, because I am a friend of its hap- 
piness’ — when these things can be said, 
then may that country boast of its con- 
stitution and its government.” 

—Thomas Paine. 
ia * + 

@ “Jews are members of the human 
race. Worse than that I cannot say vf 
them.” —Mark Twain. 
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Geopolitics and Future of the World 


From ALEXANDER TRBOVICH 


To the Editor: 


its development was Major General Professor Doctor Karl Haushofer, the 


et EOPOLITICS was of great importance in German warfare. The man behind 


“Sage of Munich.” His work was largely concentrated around the Institute 
of Geopolitics, which was given a prominent place in the Nazi constellation, An ardent 
follower of his was Rudolph Hess, ex-No. 2 Nazi. One writer was so impressed that 
he spoke of the “1,000 scientists behind Hitler” as the most important group in 
German economic and strategic planning. The Nazi race theories were added to geo- 
politics. The two were potent weapons in international relations. 

What is the background of geopolitics? The founder of the school of geopolitical 
thought was a professor of geography at the University of Munich, Friedrich Ratzel, 
who believed that a people had to think in terms of large space conceptions if it wished 
to survive as a vigorous and energetic whole. In addition, sea power was necessary 
for Germany to fulfill her destiny. She was either to form an alliance with Great 


Britain or win sea power for herself. 


Similar ideas were expressed by Rudolph Kjellen, a Swedish professor of history 
and government. Kjellen maintained that the continuous rivalry between England 
and Germany was based on the British tradition of the mastery of the*seas. Kjellen 
applied geographic principles to international relations and coined the term “geo- 


politics.” 


Haushofer was influenced by the thinking of Kjellen and borrowed the 


term from him. Social geography became known as “geosocics” and economic geography 


as “geonomics.” 


Another important name in geopolitical thought is Sir Halford Mackinder, a former 
director of the London School of Economics. The groundwork for his geopolitical 


ideas was presented in a lecture to the 
Royal Geographie Society in London 
(1903) entitled “The Geographic Pivot 
of History.” The theory held that peo- 
ples in the interior of Europe and the 
central Asiatic reaches would tend to 
enlarge their domain to the detriment 
of people living in the marginal—coastal 


areas. He used the terms “World Island” 
and “Heartland.” The latter meant the 
area extending approximately from the 
Volga to the Yangtze and from the 
Himalayas to the Arctic Ocean. The 
former term—‘World sland’—meant 
the combined continents of Europe, Asia 
and Africa. The Heartland was in- 
accessible to sea power. In 1919 he re- 
firmed s ideas in the book Democratic 
Ideals and Reality. The book had a 
prophetic strain because the writer 
warned the Allied peacemakers that 
German rule over East Europe and 


Heartland 
dynamite as far as general peace was 


Russia—the district—was 
concerned. 

“When our statesmen are in conversa- 
tion with the defeated enemy,” he 
warned, “some airy cherub sheuld 
whisper to them from time to time this 
saying, ‘Who rules East Europe com- 
mands the Heartland; who rules the 
Heartland commands the World Island; 
who rules the World Island commands 
the world. 

In short, German domination of Eu- 
rope or a Russian-German alliance was 
of worldwide significance. The buffer 
states created between Germany and 
Russia may have been the peacemakers’ 
reply to Mackinder. The position of the 
Macedonian State under Philip of 
Macedon and Alexander the Great was 
strategically similar to that of Germany. 

Germany sought European hegemony 
for a long while. As early as 1842 the 
German writer Friedrich List asked for 
a protectionist German economy founded 
on most of the continent of Europe— 
nineteenth century self-sufficiency. In 
1917 F. Naumann in Mitteleuropa argued 
for a “Mid-Europe” that was to include 
the German and Austro-Hungarian 
Empires, besides other territories. 

How did Haushofer define geopolitics? 
What was his theory? 

His Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik (Geo- 
political Magazine) gave the following 
definition: “Geopolitics is aimed to get 
everything ready for as wise as possible 
a realization of power in the realm of 
space for the art of politics; it has also 
to present its findings for immediate 
political use. That explains why geo- 
politics has to work on a much broader 
basis than that of mere political geog- 
raphy. State theory, economics, sociol- 
ogy, the ‘political science’ of the United 
States, the lessons of history, of the 
law of nations, the public law, and the 
field of law in general all have to con- 
tribute to the sttucture which is erected 
not only to shelter the past, but also to 
carry the fundamentals of the future.” 

The general theory of Haushofer 
maintained that besides domination of 


the world from the “World Island” and 
rule over the latter from the “Heart- 
land,” suzerainty over other areas can 
be established from other Heartlands. 
One area is Greater East Asia with 
Japan a Heartland; the other is Pan 
America with the United States as 
Heartland. Numerous forms of inter- 
national organization thereby lose their 
importance. Among them are: national 
states, free world trade, the British 
Empire, sea power, and so on. They 
have no Heartland to back them up. 
The racial theories of the Nazis were 


closely connected with geopolitics. They 


were accorded support in the writings 
of the Frenchman Gobineau and the 
Englishman H. S. Chamberlain. They, 
both spoke of ‘Nordic superiority.” An- 
other “distinguished” exponent was 


Hitler, who incorporated these racial 
thecries bodily into Mein Kampf. 

The assumption was that there are 
racial differences. Therefore there is in- 
equality, which because it is racial, is 
perpetual. If there is racial inequality 
there is also a “super race.” The Nordic 
race, because of its spirit of achieve- 
ment, is the “super race.” Its highest 
representative is the German group. 

Accordingly the Germans are “a super 
nation of super men.” The duty of the 
“super men” was to save the world, for 
which purpose no sacrifice is too great. 

What place does war occupy in this 
scheme? The Nazis carried the biological 
concept of the “struggle for existence” 
into international relations. War has its 
place in international society as well as 
those who espouse it. Others were 
termed “cowards and pacifists” of the 
“degenerate plutocratic democracies.” 
Might is right. If two nations are bound 
to expand and they get in the way of 
one another, let them fight it out. 
Destiny will decide. The concept is akin 
to the medieval idea of the duel. Typical- 
ly German, a new school on national and 
international law existed to prove the 
“truth” of these “new theories of inter- 


national law.” There was to be complete 


unity of economics and politics. Eco- 
nomics was to be subordinated to politics 
because the State was the tremendous 
power for racial policy. /n other words, 
the function of the “folkish” and “racial” 
state is to occupy space and more space, 

Here was the point of junction be- 
tween geopolitics and racial theory. 
Active expressions were movements like 
the Drang nach dem Osten (Eastward 
Drive). 

A new Europe and a New Order were 
to follow the conquest of the world. 

The Second World War has proven 
that the earth is a geographic unit. Not 
only were the Allied countries united 
politically, but economically and mili- 
tarily as well. And new developments 
in communication by land, sea and air 
have made the earth smaller. 

The world can no longer be dominated 
by a mass system of continents, but by 
air power, atomic energy, biological war 


—new strategy changing the old. 

But whatever the plan, man remains 
the most decisive element. The German 
geopoliticians thought in terms of con- 
tinents and forgot man. 

The racial theory has been proven a 
farce. The races are separated by color: 
white, yellow and black. Although that 
classification is used in anthropology, i¢ 
is only for scientific purposes. because 
the Caucasians, Mongoloids and Negroids 
are by no means pure. In additicn, 








human blood is classified by composi- 
tion into four groups not dependent 
on “purity,” “superiority” or “blue- 
bloodedness.” ‘ihe term “Nordic” ap- 
plies to a language family: English, 
German, Norwegian, and so on. 

While the Second World War has 
proven the unity of the globe and there- 
fore the indivisibility of peace, the 
power grouping of states has divided the 
world. And the future grows darker. 

New York. 








He Did Ask His Friends 


From ANGELO MASCETTA 
To the Editor: 


I AM writing this letter to get a gripe 
off my chest. 1 met a New Leader reader 
recently and we both chatted about the 
paper. We both agreed that it was serv- 
ing a function that was being filled by 


_few other papers in the country. We 


both were gratified that The New Leader 
was being quoted more and more by 
newspapers and magazines throughout 
the country. Its influence is undoubted- 
ly spreading. But together we wailed 
that the importance of the news and 
analysis it presented cried for greater 
influence on the affairs of the nation. 
At this point I suddenly felt dissatis- 
fied with what | was saying. I told my 
friend that if every reader put his 
shoulder to the wheel, so to speak, New 


Leader influence would increase tremen- 
dously. 1 said that I was willing to bet 
that if I asked several of my friends 
to subscribe they would do so. That talk 
was two weeks ago. I did talk to my 
friends, relatives and acquaintances. En- 
closed you will find a check to cover the 
cost of eight subscriptions. I am certain 
that 1 will have more in the mail to 
you soon. 

These subscriptions came from people 
1 knew but had, for some strange rea- 
son, never asked before. Every single 
New Leader reader is in the same boat. 
How about trying what I did? Carry on 
a little circulation campaign in your 
own neighborhood. 1 shall be extremely 
pleased to read your letters to’ the editor 
listing even more subs than I got. God 
knows, The New Leader deserves sup- 
port. 

Yonkers, New York. 





Veto Veto 


From ALFRED KOHLBERG 
To the Editor: 


Ararivinc in New York last Sunday 
by air from China, I enjoyee the pleasure 
of reading the New York papers for the 
first time in five weeks. 

In the Herald-Tribune 1 found an ar- 
t':le by Edward Rohrbough telling about 
the Chinese Communists. Rohrbough’s 
article sets out as reportorial fact the 
beautiful propaganda picture which the 
Communist leaders who speak English 
gave him. In Lis report he states “they 
‘the Chinese soldiers) were quick to 
listen to talk of an army (the Chinese 
Communist army) where ordinary sol- 
diers receive the same pay as generals.” 

This particular fairy story amused me 
as I had in my pocket a clipping from 


— 7 


Se 


To the Editer: 


Some dirty Marxist evidently 
thought I was good bait for the 
Cause and without my permis- 
sion entered a subscription in 


Zs 


* my name. I was fit to be tied, 
,, as any reactionary Republican 
6 would be. 

‘J Nevertheless, as each weekly 
¥ issue came and I digested its 


contents (at first out of sheer 
curiosity), I began to ask my 
secretary about “it if I thought 
it was late in getting to my 
desk. It was then I discovered 
that I was hooked, good and 
proper, and by some individual 
that wants to destroy my world 
and build in its place a cross- 
word puzzle. 


But I am frank to admit that 
when I discovered that my sub- 


— 
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the Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, 
the only American newspaper in Shang- 
hai, dated November 19, 1946, which , 
contains a dispatch from Nanking of the 
same date which started as follows 
“With several hundredweight of  per- 
sonal belongings, including food and 
clothing, General Chou En-lai, chief 
Communist negotiator, emplaned for 
Yenan aboard General George C. Mar- 
shall’s aircraft at 9:15 o’clock this 
morning. . . . General Chou was accom- 
panied by Madame Chou, Li Wei-han 
and a dozen other Communist officials.” 

The Communists’ song all over the 
world is the Chinese Communists are not 
really Communists at all. The above 
q .otations clear up the mystery. General 
Chou must be a Scotchman to bc able to 
save enough out of the 16 cents per day 
pay that the common soldier gets to 
have purchased all the above. 

New York. 


So OO on on Oe Oa SO On Oo a” 


Destruction of His World 


From EDWARD F. SULLIVAN 


scription was about to expire, 
I dreaded the moment, for your 
publication has caused me to 
pay more attention to what is 
going on around me in this 
world of ours. It has made me 
more sympathetic, tolerant and 
mellow toward those who are 
sincerely trying to build a ket- 
ter world, even if they do not 
meet with my approval, as to 
their aims and methods. 





it 


Enclosed you will find my 
check for $3 to renew my sub- 
scription when my present one 
expires. I could have socked the 
person who introduced me to 
The New Leader, but I now have 
nothing but the kindest of 
feeling toward my unknown 
benefactor. 






Pennsylvania. 




















Paramount’s New Holiday Film 











*"BETTY HUTTON AND 





Joseph T. Shipley 


ON THE 
STAGE 








SONNY TUFTS STAR IN 
“CROSS MY HEART” 

“Cross My Heart,” co-starring 
| Betty Hutton and Sonny Tufts, 
took over the New York Paramount 
| screen as that theatre’s Christmas 
holiday attraction. 

The film tells the story of a 
chronic liar in love with a scrup- 
ilously honest lawyer, whose hon- 
keeps him clientless. Betty 
| plays the liar, Tufts the lawyer. 
{In order to put her 
| spotlight, Betty “confesses’ 
Sonny can defend 


esty 


jer her 


court, 


sO 


boomerang against her. 





The blonde bombshell introduces 





IBSEN STILL HOLDS 


“JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN.” By Henrik Ibsen. 
lation and production scheme by Eva Le Gallienne. 
the Americ n Repertory Theatre. At the International Theatre, 


Di ec tion, 


liaving presented a history play and a comedy, the American | hojiday in-person show with Tony) 


Repertory Theatre turned to tragedy, and as its third offering revive 
Henrik’s Ibsen’s “John Gabriel Borkman.” 
company’s first season continues 

The action of the drama, 
mission, gives the theatre-goer a heavy 
in a family struggle that persists through two generations. 
sisters loved John Gabriel Borkman; 
then on the quest of further powe1 





trans- 


Presented by | 


d| Pastor 
The great success of the|in person include Les Paul and his 


continuous and played without inter- 
if not harrowing experience, 
Twin 
he gave up love for power—| performing superbly, 
found jail and continuing disgrace, | fective contrast. 


some new songs including — “It 
Hasn’t Been Chilly in Chile,” “How 
Do You Do It?” and “Love Is the 
Darnedest Thing.” 

The popular Andrews 
stars of screen and radio, 


Sisters, 
head the 


and his orchestra. Others 


| trio, Mack & Desmond and the 


| Martin Brothers. 





works in ef- 


Victor Jory, al- 


Young Erhart Borkman was reared by his Aunt Ella during the | though stiff, aoe some of = 
tryir ; years. | power and the drive against de 

When the play opens, Ella and her sister, Mrs. Borkman, are | ie of — — — 
fighting over Erhart. His mother® [sae eS rey 8 ee SS 
Trae ee boy to stay and redeem . the conflicts of the play, keen in-| Hampden. As clerk Foldal, Ernest 
the family name. His aunt wants|Sight into character blends with | Truex completely captures the 
the young man’s love, for her little wisdom. | well-meaning, ineffectual dreamer, 
time remaining. But the grass The acting is well woven always hoping that everything will 
widow Wilton teaches the boy to] gether by intelligent direction, and| come out for the best. The sets 
week his own freedom—and the two| individual parts are well handled.| of Paul Morrison fit the sombre 





women are left frustrate. John| The coldness of Margaret Webster 
Gabriel Borkman, meanwhile, in a| fits the chill spirit of Mrs. Bork 
wild dream seeks to regain his/man, and Eva Le Gallienne, — 
ower and position, but finds his} 
aeieen only in death. | 


In the tragedy of the Greeks and PART OF 


} |“ 4NOTHER 
of Shakespeare , there is an exal-| tings by Jo Mielziner. 
tation even in the doom, rising Bloomgarden. At the Fulton 


from the spectacle of man achiev- 
ing dignity, asserting the defiance 


; the meanest family in the theatre. The Hubbards are ripe meat 

of the human spirit in the face] fo. hell-fire. 
disaster. There 18 no such upsurge In Snowden, Alabama, fifteen years after the end of the War 
in the dramas of Ibsen, Instead of] Between the States, Marcus Hubbard is thriving on the fortune he 
lifting us beyond ourselves, they] hegan as a profiteer in the war. He keeps under his whip hand his | 
mire us in pathos. And the most] two sons, one of whom loves a no-account prostitute, while the other 
pathetic figure in this play is} joyes only power and himself. They 2 
neither John Gabriel nor the two} around hate Marcus, who continues to batten on their need. u 
Sisters, but the petty clerk, old] Mareus’ daughter Regina twists him around her selfish finger. She 
Foldal, who dreams that his] joyes a Southern gentleman who hates everyone (including the Hub- 
tragedy may some day be produced,| jards) that did not suffer for the South. 
who fancies that his daughter's The embattled greeds and lusts® 
career is made when she runs] of the Hubbards poison the atmos-| band, to get control of the cotton 
away—and the sleigh that carries} phere. Benjamin Hubbard learns| mill her brothers sought, thus 
her off, with Erhart and Mrs.| from his crazy mother, Lavinia,|turning the tables set in the 
Wilton, runs over and lames old) how Marcus during the war had! present drama. When Regina turns 
Foldal. hetrayed his  fellow-townsmen.|to her daughter for comfort, she 

In her version of “John Gabriel] With that secret, he rips the/is met with scorching hate. Ex- 
Borkman,” Eva Le Gallienne has|family control and fortune from|cept perhaps among the Medicis, 


his father. 
though|a convenient 


removed some of the stilted prose 


of the earlier translation; marriage that 








THE FOREST,” 
Directed by the author. 
Theatre. 

Lillian Hellman has at least won the distinction of having created 


He forces Regina inte o| history takes 
she | 


|} mood of the drama, and help make 
everything in this production come 
yut for the best. ae 





THE MEANEST FAMILY 


By Lillian Hellman. Set- 
Presented by Kermit 





us, 
to ancient 


to match 
| back 








there is still a deal of talk, it is |loathes, |younger Agrippina killed her hus- 
intense, packed with emotion. The (It is the fruit of that marriage} band, the Emperor Claudius, and 
struggle of the two women for|we watched, in 1939, in Lillian| sought to rule e throug her son 
Erhart’s love rings true, and rings|Hellman’s “The Little Foxes. ‘a 
deep in any mother’s spirit. Within | There, Regina kills her hated ascot 
|| neo TODAY) 
4 7 ° ° Hl 
Writes its name in stardust across | || manmarran . 
i]| | ALHAMBRA 
th H r |}| | COLISEUM WME HAVER YUAN B BLAINE 
e celluloid heavens: —Walter Winchell |||] S28 STREET GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
20th CENTURY-FOX presents i] | 58tm STREET CELESTE | HOLM 
| | HAMILTON 


Darryl F, Zanuck's production of W. SOMERSET 


Tyrone POWER - Gene TIERNEY 
John PAYNE - Anne BAXTER 
Clifton Webb - Herbert Marshall 


The 
Razor’s Edge |: 


DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
Directed by EDMUND GOULDING - 


MAUGHAM'S 


Produc ed by 


On Stage! 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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Hi} IN TECHNICOLOR 
ih} Somoreas 
} | | FRANKLIN ond 2nd feature ——— 
| PMARBLE HILL 
| | PELHAM ROY ROGERS 
ROYAL ond his horse 
WESTCHESTER TRIGG 
MT. VERNON GEORGE (GABBY) HAYES 


Screen Play by Lamar Trotti 





ROSARIO and ANTONIO 
BOB HANNON 
EMMA OTERO - SENOR WENCES 











ROX VY 





DOORS OPEN DAILY 9 A.M. 
7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 











125th sTREET VERA- ELLEN-Fraok ‘TATIMORE 
mersioe “THREE LITTLE 
este Mu GIRLS in BLUE’ 


an STREET 





nie PLANS ‘MY PAL TRIGGER’ 





L ike It, 
| Dream.’ 


beau into the} 
> a mur-| springs 
in| first, 
little realizing she is setting | of these characters a blow-torch of 
in motion a chain of events that | evil. 





this, 
Rome, when the 








[ BROOKLYN “SUPERBLY ENTERTANNING’ 


“ew ROSALIND 

RUSSELL 
‘SISTER 
cos KENNY? 


MADISON 
ORPHEUM 
ALOEN om ond 2nd feature —mmmmee 
| | cams OUTLAWED but fighting 


PROSPECT 
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caw GARY COOPER 


IN SAMUEL GOLOWYN'S 
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Sone ene DANA ANDREWS 





Nero. Nero killed her, If humanity 
has changed so little in two thou- 
sand years, there are arguments 
for wider use of the atomic bomb.) 

There is, perhaps, an irony in 
the play’s title. “Another part of 
the forest” is a recurring stage 
direction in Shakespeare’s most 
charming comedies, in “As You 
” in “A Midsummer Night’s 
In Miss Hellman’s play, 
we can think only of the forest 
where not wild beasts but wild 
impulsions roam. The curse that 
from self — self-concern 

and only—makes each 


last, 


Lillian Hellman has set the 
characters in sharp conflict. The 
actors give creditable, though not 
distinguished, performances in 
their baleful roles. The sets accord 
with the heavy atmosphere, the 
sense of cruel undercurrents of 
passion. The direction somewhat 
muddles the movement—but the 
play has drive. And yet one won- 
ders why anyone—anthor or audi- 
ence—should be interested in such 
a family, 

There may be a fascination in 
watching the growth of an evil 
character. But these characters do 
not grow. Even the most fully 
realized of them, old Marcus, does 
not change. They merely fight, 
each for his selfish ends. 

Most plays catch the sympathy 


|of the audience into flow with one 


of the two opposing forces in 
the dramatic conflict. Usually we 
watch a battle between evil and 
good, or—the world being what it 
s—between greater and lesser evil. 
Miss Hellman gives us no such 
choice: here all is equal scorch of 
lust and greed in struggle for 
petty power. The most pleasant 
characters are Lavinia, whom her 
husband Marcus’ sin and merciless 
domination have driven insane; 
and pathetic Birdie Bagtry, a 
wretched remnant of the old South, 
who unwittingly delivers her estate 
into the Hubbard maw. For the 
rest, there is cooked for us a 
steamy devil’s broth. On leaving 
the theatré, one wants to rinse 
one’s mind, é.. ¥, 3 





nd the impoverished Southerners "LES MISERABLES" IN DUAL 
But 


PREMIERE AT BRANDT 
THEATRE'S DEC. 25th 


The full-length film version of 
Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” 
with a running time of three hours 
and twenty minutes that makes it 
the longest foreign film ever seen 
on an American screen, will have 
a double New York premiere on 
Christmas Day, December 25th, it 
was announced today by Distin- 
guished Films, Inc., the U.S. dis- 
tributor. 

It will open si simultaneously at 


wadcnenntatl 











Vera-Ellen who sings and dances 
n “Three Little Girls in Blue” 
at R.K.O. Theatres. 





Brandt’s Apollo, on 42nd Street, 
and at the Brandt counterpart in 
Brooklyn, the Atlantic Playhouse, 
Flatbush Avenue and Dean Street, 
It will be the first time in its ten- 
year career as a motion picture 
house that the Apollo has shown 
a first-run film. 

The production is in two parts, 
of which only the first, “Jean 
Valjean,” has previously been seen 
in this country. “Cosette” forms 
the remaining part. 

Harry Baur heads a cast that 
appears throughout the film, which 
retains complete continuity. Eng- 
lish subtitles are provided. Rey- 
mond Bernard directed the entire 
production. 

The length of “Les Miserables” 
has been exceeded in film history 
only by “Gone With the Wind,” 
which ran 28 minutes longer. 
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DRAPER AND ADLER MAKE 
RETURN APPEARANCE AT 


CITY CENTER DEC. 26th 
Paul Draper, tap dancer, and 
Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, 
will make their fifth-return ap- 
pearance at the New York City 
Center when they open there 
Christmas night for a series of 
twelve performances to be given 
nightly at 8:30 through January 5, 
In addition to appearing as joint 
recitalists in the evening, Draper 
and Adler will also present a spe- 
cial series of matinees for children 
during the holiday season at which 
they will perform and take turns 
acting as master of ceremonies for 
a program which will also include 
the world-famous Salici Puppets, 
the magician, Richard Dubois, and 
Bob Williams and His Dogs, The 
first matinee will be Thursday 
afternoon, December 26 at 2:30, 
and succeeding afternoon per 4 
ances will be December 27, ade 2s 
30, 31, and January 3 and 








YIDDISH ART IN LIVELY PLAY 
“WANDERING STARS.” By Sho- 


lem Aleichem. Dramatized and 

staged by Maurice 

Musie by Abraham Goldfaden 

and Joseph Rumshinsky. Set- 

tings by Alexander Chertoff. Pre- 
sented by and at the Yiddish 

Art Theatre. 

The Yiddish Art Theatre has 
come back to its best. After sev- 
eral seasons of mystic or mournful 
mooning in the Jewish past, it now 
swings along in a lusty 
that the actors enjoy and the audi- 
ence dotes on. 

It has not come out of the past— 
nor, indeed, out of the 
For this is a play of Jewish wan- 
dering players, and in a sense the 
story of the transplanting of the 
Jewish theatre from its European 
wanderings to New York, (The 





Beity Hutton star of “Cross My Heart.” the new film which opened 














action occurs from 1890 to 1893.) 
It is also the story of the growth 





Schwartz. | 


comedy | 


theatre. | 


Pastor 
the 
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dance act, in the old Tony 
tradition, culminating in 
exuberant “Ta-ra-ra-boom-dee-ay, 
brings the evening to a climax 
beyond the romantic meeting of the 
enraptured lovers, 

In technique of story and throw- 
back, “Wandering Stars” recalls 
an earlier Yiddish play on the life 
of the English actor, Edmund 
Kean. -But the scenes are well 
handled, the action moves swiftly. 
The story is unpretentious, large, 
dramatic: It gives a generous eve- 
ning of theatre within the theatre. 
The Yiddish Art is again on its 
proper path. 


Paul Draper 








WE CAN ESCAPE 


“No Exit,” the play by the 
| French existentialist, Jean-Paul | 
}Satre, exits from Broadway after | 
an all too short run, It takes us| 
ito “hell” and back again to earth. | 
The torment suffered by the three | 
| whose experience we share is self 

| inflicted, and they can’t ever sleep | 
—can't forget themselves and their | 
|}own hellishness through all eter- 
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giveness— for that would have been | City Center on Christmas night. 
the exit from hell. Each feels un-|'They will appehr every night 
ceasingly self-pity, and that is the | through January 5th, and at spe- 


source of the searing torment each | 
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for no one is purged by love or | Comber 26th through 31st, and 
pity. January 4th and 5th, 

“You are nothing but your life,” | 
says the Lesbian, voicing crudely | jn heaven or hell—love of other 
| the existentialist idea that you are|}ymans. even if they are Com- 
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: sensitivity to OWN! mas message from a _ skeptic— 
weaknesses, our consciousness of | 
: k + ipa epabant try to understand and love your 

guilt and frustration. Each person | gnemies L. M. 0 
weaves his own pattern of suf-| i a 
fering. Not one of us can find | ES 
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| HELEN HAYES 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST Theatre, 44th Street West of Broadway 
Evenings at 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 





“ALL TRIUMPHANT.’—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


ETHEL MERMAN 


in the Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING EERLIN. Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JOSHUA LOGAN. 


IMPERIAL Theatre, 45: Street West of Broadway. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30. 
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Oliver: Problem of Korea 


(Continued from Page Six) 


with its neighbors, yet it has recurrently 
been drawn into defensive wars. Japanese 
militarists founded their 
policies upon the necessity of possessing 
Korea as the vital bridge to the con- 
tinent of Asia. The Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-05 vas fought principally for 
the control of Korea. A similar war was 
fought six years earlier between China 
and Japan as each sought t» prevent 
the other from gaining military and 
diplomatic dominance over the Korean 
peninsula, 

With Korea in her hands, the Soviet 
Union would have little trouble in domi- 
nating Manchuria and northern China, 
She would be able to render untenable 
any American position in Japan. She 
would have gained a broad and valuable 
entry-way into the Pacific for both 
economic and military exploitation. 
Furthermore, if Russia succeeds in 
in driving the United States out of 
Korea, after all the pledges we have 
given the Korean people to establish 
their independence, she will have given 
convincing evidence to 1,500,000,000 
Orientals of Russian strength and of 
American weakness. She could readily 
go on, economically, diplomatically, or 
if need be by force, to push us out of 
China and Japan. And with England 
liquidating her position in India, Russia 
would thenceforth be beyond any ques- 
tion the dominating Asiatic power. 

Japanese defeat left a great vacuum 
in Oriental power politics. This vacancy 


aggressive 


Russia is striving mightily to fill. The 
United States is trying by diplomacy 
and persuasion to settle the Kuomintang- 
Communist struggle in China. tussia 
more practically made her intervention 
felt in that area by turning over cap- 
tured cities and Japanese arms to the 
Communist troops. The United States 
urges Chiang Kai-shek to compromise if 
he wishes further assistance from us. 
Russia stands grimly if less conspicu- 
ously behind the Chinese Communists in 
their most obdurate demands. American 
policies in the Orient are for the inde- 
pendence of native peoples and free 
opportunities for commercial competition 
by all outside powers. The Russian pro- 
gram calls for relentless extension of 
Communist power. 

Aside from its strategic location, Korea 
deserves consideration by the American 
people on its own merits. If Korea should 
be admitted as the fifty-fifth member 
of the United Nations, it would be 
seventh among them all in population, 
and sixteenth in size. If its his- 
toric development and cultural achieve- 
ments were being considered, ‘it would 
rank among the leading nations of the 


world. 
7 * * 


U nver the Silla dynasty, Korea had 
its first great period of enlightenment 
and culture at about the time King 
Alfred was fighting off the inroads of 
the Danes in England. While Charle- 
magne established his power in France, 
the Koreans were building the first 
astronomical observatory in the history 
of the world. Korean missionaries car- 
ried Buddhism and Oriental art and 
customs into Japan. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
marked a Renaissance in Korea as well 
as in Europe. Under the Yi dynasty, 
which came to the throne in 1391, the 
Koreans developed one of the finest 
civilizations ‘n the world. Their scholars 
devised a 24-letter alphabet that is 
completely phonetic, thus making pos- 
sible the education of the masses. Their 
printers invented metal movable type, 
fifty years before Gutenberg had the 
same idea ‘n Europe. Their educators 
established colleges in every section of 
the country. Koreans published a huge 
“encyclopedia in 108 volumes, 150 years 
before a similar idea was developed by 
the encyclopedists in France. 

When Japan’s Napoleon, Hideyoshi, 
launched an attack upon Korea in 1592, 
the Korean people struggled for seven 
years through a bloody total war with 
the Japanese armies, all fought on 
Korean soil. And finally, with the aid 


4 


of the first iron-clad war vessel, which 
was invented by their Admiral Yi Soon. 
sin, the Koreans defeated the Japanese 
and drove them back onto their own 
island, there to stay for another 300 
years, 

Korea is such a peninsula in the 
Orient as Italy is in the Mediterranean. 
Like Italy, its glorious past has been 
succeeded by a long decline. Despite 
foreign attacks and the tyranny of their 
own kings, Koreans have maintained a 
large amount of local autonomy and in- 
dividual liberty. Thein political, eco- 
nomic and social life centers in villages, 
or “goons,” where they are governed by 
regulations drawn up with their own 
consent, and ruled by administrators 
who are their own neighbors and daily 
companions. 

The Koreans have developed a sturdy 
spirit of independence which it would be 
difficult for any foreign power to de- 
stroy. The Japanese tried with craft 
and cruelty for thirty-five years to 
stamp out Korean nationalism, and ut- 
terly failed. Americans are finding a 
stubborn and assertive spirit among the 
Koreans in the zone our army is ad- 
ministering. And the Russians in the 
north of Korea are attempting with 
far greater harshness than even the 
Japanese had used to stamp out re- 
sistance. 

It is in this scene that American 
and Russian army forces confront one 
another while their diplomats struggle 
to devise some formulas by which each 
nation may achieve its minimum de- 
mands while remaining at peace with 
the other. In southern Korea, among 
both American officers and Korean 
leaders, there is considerable skepticism 
concerning the possibility that the diplo- 
mats will succeed. 

Many of the leading Korean states- 
men have spent the last twenty-five or 
thirty years in China, exiled from their 
own country by their opposition to the 
Japanese. They have regarded China as 
the chief foil to Japanese aggression, 
and now they see China as the strongest 
bulwark against the Communization of 
Asia. Russian relations with China, they 
believe, furnish a fair indication of what 
Korea may expect. 

In Korean eyes the current struggle 
between Chiang Kai-shek and the Man- 
churian and north China Communists is 
a struggle between totalitarianism and 
democracy. And in China today, a test 
is being conducted of the democracies’ 
unity, determination, and clarity of pur- 
pose. To the Koreans it seems evident 
in China that Russia knows what she 
wants and has a coherent plan for get- 
ting it, while Britain and the United 
States are uncertain in both method 


and aim, 
* - > 


Tue Soviet-Chinese treaty which was 
negotiated by T. V. Soong immediately 
before the Japanese surrender is a case 
in point. Soong flew to Moscow and was 
remarkably successful in getting what 
he desired. He brought back with him 
a treaty and a series of five special 
agreements that he and many another 
statesman hailed as the foundation of 
Sino-Russian harmony and cooperation. 

Pertinent portions of the treaty pro- 
vided: 

... The main trunk iines of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and the 
South Manchurian Railway leading 
from a station in Manchuria (Lupin) 
to the station of Pogranichnaya and 
from Harbin to Dairen and Port 
Arthur shall be joined into one rail- 
way system under the name of the 
Chinese Changchun Railway. This 
railway system will become the joint 
property of the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Republic and will be jointly 
exploited by them... . 

Goods transported on the railway 
in transit from one Soviet station to 
another and also from Soviet terri- 
tory to the Port of Dairen and Port 
Arthur or vice versa shall not be 
subject to customs or any other du- 
ties by Chinese authorities. 

It was further agreed that there 

should be “joint utilization by both par- 
ties of Port Arthur as a naval base.” 


Russian control was assured. Govern- 
ment of the base is to be by a com- 
mission consisting of two Chinese and 
three Russians. All responsibility for 
defending Port Arthur is to lie entirely 
with the Russians, and they are to be 
allowed to install all needed equipment. 
Dairen, according to one of the special 
agreenents, is to be a free port, open 
to the shipping of all countries. The 
Chief of the Port is to be a Russian 
citizen, and the Chinese engaged them- 
selves to “set aside for leasing to the 
USSR piers and warehouses” that would 
be required. 

The treaty and agreements were based 
upon considerable but not fatal conces- 
sions by the Chinese to the Russians. 
Soong had willingly gambled away a 
large block of Chinese sovereignty for 
the sake of Russian friendship and en- 
during peace. He had told the Russians 
they might have the use of Port Arthur 
as a military-naval base, and of Dairen 
as a commercial port. And they could 
maintain control over the South Man- 
churian Railway to insure their freedom 
of passage to and from other Chinese 





ports. In return for these grants, S 
wanted from Russia ohly what one ally 
should in any event do for another, 
Russia was expected to withdraw from 
the areas of Manchuria which her troopg 
had taken from the Japanese and tury 
this captured territory over to the Chi. 
nese Government of Chiang Kai-shek, 
It was so much for China to give and 
so little for her to ask that there wag 
no great surprise that Soong had g0 
quickly and readily secured Russian 
agreement to his proposals. 

But Soong was hardly back in China 
before the Soviet Union began to break 
faith with Chiang Kai-shek’s Govern. 
ment. The Russian armies were, in fact, 
slowly withdrawn from Manchurian key 
points. But these cities were not turned 
over to Chiang Kai-shek. They were 
given, instead, into the hands of the 
Chinese Communist armies. To the Com. 
munists went also all the captured stores 
of Japanese weapons and ammunition, 
And as one more blow against the hopes 
of Soong, the Russians delayed their 
withdrawal from manufacturing centers 
and mining areas long enough to clear 
out and take with them the machinery 
and accumulated supplies. 

(To be continued) 








Dallin: International Notes 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
such a course. It is hardly probable, on 
the other hand, that India would revert 
to the old power combination and invoke 
British aid to safeguard her seas, lands, 
and borders. 

Under these circumstances, the most 
probable development is that, after a 
period of vacillation and uncertainty, 
India will turn to the United States for 
trade and protection. This would mean 
a tremendous upheaval in the whole 
international fabric of Southern Asia. 


* * * 


A Strange Conference 


Next March a conference of the 
Socialist International is scheduled to 
take place in Zurich, Switzerland. 
Among the groups invited to participate 
in this conference are not only the great 
Socialist Parties of Western Europe but 
also such parties of the East as the 
Poles, Rumanians, Czechs, and others, 
who participate in the Communist-led 
Governments and often play a more 
than dubious political role. 

In most of the countries of Eastern 
Europe the Socialist Parties are split, 
the legally functioning apparatus, its 
press and major institutions being firm- 
ly in the hands of pro-Communist ele- 
ments, the mass of party members hav- 
ing been silenced, and small groups 
active in the underground or abroad 
voicing their protest against the reign- 
ing terror. But only the officially- 
recognized governmental, pro-Commu- 
nist elements have been invited to the 
international Socialist conferences. 

In Poland, for instance, the “Socialist 
Party” is the party of Premier Osubka- 
Morawski. Its close collaboration with 
the NKVD (now the MVD) is well- 
known, and so are its methods of gain- 
ing power and the terror used against 
those members of its party who do not 
conform to the Moscow line. It simply 
serves as a “front” organization to con- 
ceal the reality of a Russian-Polish 
Communist dictatorship over Poland and 


to camouflage the Government as a 
“popular” coalition. 

This peculiar type of “Socialist” 
Party has lately become widespread in 
Eastern Europe. Unlike the Commu- 
nists, who. at times have had to risk their 
lives; unlike other Socialists and dem- 
ocrats who are ready to suffer, such 
“socialist” leaders have always found an 
easy way to a ministerial portfolio, 
They have always been ready to become 
the tools of someone else’s policy. Of 
all the puny politicians in the world, 
these are the lowest, the most despicable, 

At a recent conference in Bourne- 
mouth, England, in which delegates trom 
a score of Socialist Parties took part, 
such men were present among the repre- 
sentatives of Poland, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia. Of course, no political 
decisions could be reached at such a 
meeting, where the British Labor Party 
and the French and Belgian Socialists 
had to sit side by side with these 
quislings of Moscow. When, however, 
the question arose of inviting Kurt 
Schumacher, the German Social Demo- 
cratic leader, to a future conference, 
the Poles objected, allegedly on national- 
istic grounds. But soon afterwards 
Pravda let the cat out of the bag: the 
actual reason for the antagonism toward 
Schumacher lay in his successful opposi- 
tion to the so-called Socialist Unity 
Party of the Soviet zone in Germany, 
Besides, a trip from Eastern Europe 
to a conference in England or Switzer- 
land is possible only with the blessing 
of the NKVD, which is interested in 
getting all the details of an international 
gathering and, at the same time, in 
paralyzing it from within. 

If this is to be the composition of 
international Socialist gatherings, they 
will forever be unable to speak up for 
democracy and to raise their voices 
against the wave of terrorism that is 
sweeping Eastern Europe from Tito’s 
Yugoslavia to Bierut’s Poland. They 
will never be able to achieve anything 
at all. What then is the sense of con- 
vening such conferences? 





Trends (Continued from Page Two) 


One of these devoted political pals 
explained that The Man owes him a 
lot of dough, but Bilbo has been sort 
of sick, so was not asked to pay up. 
Aside from The Mississippi Senator’s 
vile attacks on Negroes and other racial 
groups, and his ultra-reactionary rec- 


ord in Congress, it seems obvious that 


there is something rotten in his state. 
* ” * 


The Big Inch and Little Big 
Inch pipelines, built by the 
Government at a cost of 
$150,000,000, represent: a threat to the 


Big and 
Little Inch 


oil trust. The Government brought suit 
against the big oil firms in 1940, con 
tending that their private control of re- 
tail outlets and barge lines gave them 
an unfair advantage over independent 
companies. The case is pending. But to 
sell or lease Big Inch and Little Big Inch 
to the oil monopolists would further 
strengthen their stranglehold over the 
sale of petroleum products. Government 
operation of the pipelines as common 
carriers would give the little fellow aa 
equal chance and it would be a blow 
monopolists like Standard Oil. So the 
big boys want these pipelines to transmit 
natural gas under private operation. 
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Rorty: TVA and Fertilizer 


(Continued from Page Three) 


apply to them. Average yield on these 
50,000 farms has increased nearly a 
third. Erosion losses have been checked; 
soil fertility—the basic capital of the 
farmer, has been steadily increased. 
Ruined rural communities have been 
rescued, rehabilitated, and launched on 
a rising spiral of increasing prosperity 
and well-being. Indices of plant, animal, 
and human health and productivity have 
all climbed steadily upward year after 
year. 

Has the commercial fertilizer industry 
suffered as a result of this extraordinary 
agricultural renascence in the Valley? 
On the contrary, the sales and profits 
of commercial fertilizer dealers have 
vegularly increased, sometimes by as 
much as a hundred percent, wherever 
the test-demonstration program has been 
introduced. Furthermore, there is every 
reason to suppose that the national test- 
demonstration program embodied in 
S-822 would have the same effect, only 
on a vastly larger scale. It would do the 
educational job on the land that the 
fertilizer industry has never done, is 
not able to do, and should be glad to 
have the established machinery of the 
agricultural experiment stations and 
Jand-grant colleges do for it. 

As to actual competition with busi- 


ness in the production of soil minerals, 
that’s another phony. The bill author- 
izes TVA to build its long-projected 


blast-furnace phosphate plant at Mobile, 
utilizing the Florida phosphate ores and 
using water transport for its product 
to the phosphate-hungry Middle West. 
Maximum production of the Mobile plant 
would be 50,000 tons a year—a drop in 
the big empty bucket of the present 
2.000,000-ton phosphate shortage. The 


co-ops, by terms of the bill, would be 
given first option to buy this plant 
within five years. Financial aid is also 
provided by which the co-ops would be 
enabled to build phospate and potash 
plants, utilizing either the Florida re- 
serves. or the barely-touched phosphate 
and potash reserves of Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Montana and New Mexico. 
Government is also authorized to build 
plants in the intermountain area—again 
subject to acquirement by the co-ops 
within five years—or by the commercial 
industry if tie co-ops don’t want them. 


Independent agronomists and chemical 
engineers who have carefully studied 
the provisions of S-822 believe that its 
passage would provide the commercial 
fertilizer industry with the greatest 
opportunity ‘n its history for expansion 
and service to American agriculture. If 
this is so, then whose interest are the 
lobbyists of the American Plant Food 
Council serving? Not the farmers’ in- 
terest and certainly not the interests of 
the consumers of food. And not the true 
interests of the industry that pays their 
salaries. Whom, then, are they serving? 

Maybe they are just working for them- 
selves, like the fat fixer who took. me to 
dinner at “21.” 





STALIN'S SUCCESSORS 

@ One year ago we stated that reliable 
yeports indicated that Stalin was very 
il. Time (Dec. 23) now confirms this, 
Stalin is reported to have named 
Zhdanov as party secretary to succeed 
him, with Molotov, Beria, Mihoyan, and 


Malenkov in key posts. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


The National Executive Committee 
meeting held in New York last week-end 
was well attended. The request of the 
Socialist Party for a joint meeting of 
both National Executive Committees to 
discuss steps toward the creation of a 
unified Socialist Party in the United 
States was granted. It was unanimously 
decided to elect a committee of five to 
meet with a similar committee of the 
Socialist Party. The S.D.F. committee 
consists of Algernon Lee of New York, 
Dr. Wm. Van Essen of Pennsylvania, 
Morris L. Polin of Illinois, Louis P. 
Goldberg and Esther Friedman of New 
York. The National Executive Commit- 
tee heard reports on membership, actions 
and work planned. National Secretary 
August Claessens is going on a cross- 
country tour. Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg will also make such a tour in April. 
Plans were adopted for raising funds for 
organization work. . . . New England: 
The convention of Jewish Socialist Ver- 
band branches in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut will be held in 
Boston, December 26-28. ... Miami, Fla.: 
August Claessens speaks here at the 
Eugene Victor Debs Dinner, Sunday, Dec. 
22, at 25 Washington Ave., Miami Beach; 
Monday, Dec. 23, lecture for the new 
S.D.£. Branch. Topic: “The recent Elec- 
tion and ‘What’s Ahead.” . . . Houston, 
Texas: August Claessens speaks here 
Friday, Dec. 27, for Workmen’s Circle 
Branch 530. ... Les Angeles, Calif.: 
August Claessens speaks here at New 
Year’s Eve Banquet, Dec. 31, at the 
Viladeck Educational Center; Friday, Jan. 
3, 8 p. m., for the S.D.F. Branch at the 
Unitarian Church, 2936 W. 8th St. Topic: 
“Labor Challenge and What’s Ahead.” 


... Petitions for the Amendment of the 
Immigration Laws and Procedure are in 
circulation by all locals and branches. A 
large number of signatures must be ob- 
tained. Send for more petitions and re- 
turn the filled ones to the S.D.F. Na- 
tional Office. 


NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee meets on 
Wednesday, Jan. 8... . William Karlin 
Branch: Patrick J. Quinlan speaks on 
“Spain—Stronghold of Fascism,” Sun- 
day, Dec. 22, 8:30 p. m., at the Flatbush 
Unitarian Church, 1901 Beverly Road, 
B3rooklyn. ... Women’s Afternoon Forum 
at the Rand School will open Tuesday, 
Jan. 30, 1:30 p. m.; Esther Friedman, 
chairman. Among the lecturers for eight 
sessions are Will Allen, Sylvia Porter, 
Solomon Barkin, Aaron Levenstein, Reu- 
ben Markham, Elias Tartak, Dr. Maurice 
Williams, Stephen Naft.... : Algernon 
Lee speaks every Saturday evening ever 
Station WEVD at 9:30 o’clock. ... 
Workmen’s Circle Conference on “To-* 
ward a New Political Party” has been 
arranged for Saturday, Jan. 25... . Mid- 
Bronx Branch: Social, Saturday, Dec. 21, 
8:30 p. m., at the home of Hattie K. 
Schwartz, 142 Morton Place, Bronx. ... 
Claessens-East Bronx Branch: Meeting 
Monday, Dec. 23, 8:30 p. m., at 862 East 
Tremont Ave., Bronx. ... A. L. Shiplacoff 
Branch: Affair planned for Sunday, Jan. 
26, to honor the memory of Shiplacoff. 





@ A meeting of The New Leader | 
Association will be held Monday, | 
| December 23, at 8:30 p. m., in the 
'Rand School. All members are urged 
,te attend to hear important reports | 
jon future plans. 
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Florencio B— is one of thousands whom the International Rescue 
and Relief Committee has helped. Political refugees, displaced 
and stateless persons of every nationality who sacrificed for the 
democratic cause are the recipients of IRRC aid. People without 
a country in D.P. camps who can’t go home for fear of political 
persecution are aided by IRRC’s resettlement program; 150 have 
already been brought into the U.S.A. under IRRC’s migration pro- 
gram; 350 more for whom IRRC has a corporate affidavit can be 
| brought into the U.S. as soon as funds are available. Transporta- 
| tion and visa fees cost $200 per person. The men and women who 
have fought for freedom have a claim on us. They need our help. 


For the men and women of all nationalities who foughi for free- 
dom and the orphans of those who died in our struggle. 


Charles A. Beard, Honorary Chairman 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, Chairman 


Here is my contribution of &..... 
victims of dictatorship in Europe rebuild their lives. 






Toulouse 
Now. 12, 1946 
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Greek Tragedy 


HE Greeks and the Finns were two of the smaller 
BE Bicopeen peoples who earned an honorable 

reputation in the first years of the war by cour- 
ageously opposing the attacks of far larger neighbors. 
The Finns for over three months in 1939 held off huge 
Soviet armies and inflicted casualties far in excess of 
those they suffered. The Greek resistance in the 
winter of 1940-41 punctured the bubble of Musso- 
lini’s imaginary military prowess. 

Since the end of the war Greece has been a victim 
of internal strife, much of it inspired from abroad. 
It has been obliged to pay the penalty for being the 
only 
infiltration and conquest. 


Balkan country which held out against Soviet 
Its northern border districts 
have been aflame with guerrilla activity which has been 
vigorously aided and abetted by its three totalitarian 
peighbors, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 

Minister Constantin Tsaldaris of Greece has 
accused the 
refugee 


Prime 


Yugoslav authorities of training Greek 
Bulkis, three 
plured guerrillas testified 
that they were given this training under the direction 
of General Petko Daptchevitch, of the Yugoslav Army. 


Similar gross violations of 


terrorists in a camp al hours 


distant from Belgrade. Ca 


good neighbor obliga- 


tions were charged Albania. 


There is a good deal of independent testimony from 


against Bulgaria and 
foreign correspondents to the effect that the narrow 
strip of Greek territory along the noith- 
east of the main part of the country, is a scene of 

¢ontinual raids and that the operations of the guer- 
Trillas are 


Aegean Sea. 


favored by their ability to get across the 
border and find a hospitable refuge in Yugoslavia, 
Albania. 

The dismemberment of Greece 


tion of Greek Macedonia 
Salonika has been one of 


Bulgaria and 
through the acquisi- 
and the 


important port of 
ambitious trouble- 
making schemes. 
of the 


It fits in with the Balkan program 
Soviet Government, a mixture of Communist 
imperialism and revived Pan-Slav propaganda. 

It is to be hoped that the United States 
wi'l take 


and Britain 
a firm stand in favor of sending an authori- 
tative mixed commission to make a study of the situa- 
tion on the spot. This is precisely the sort of situation 
with which the United Nations is supposed to deal 
before it becomes an unmanageable threat to peace. 
A Soviet veto in this question would be 


D. Z Manuilsky. 


technique of accusing others of doing 


pe uliarly 


cynical, because following the usual 
what the Soviet 


rushed to New 


Greek Govern- 


sutellite states are doing themselves, 


Y or k some 


ment of carrying out 


months weuse the 


ago to 
armed raids into the territory 
of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

, It is a peculiarly favorable moment to press this 


jssue to a final and satisfactory conclusion because, 
for the first time in the war and postwar period, Soviet 
aggressive policy is showing signs of weakening. 
Iran called a 
Soviet bluff in diplomatic poker when he disregarded 
the remonstrances of the Soviet Minister and reasserted 


the authority of the central Government in Azerbaijan, 


Shrewd Premier Ahmed Ghavam of 


There 
Austria, 
of a diminution of Soviet forces in Germany. Molotov 
attitude details 
of the Italian and Balkan peace treaties and accepted, 
in words at least, the principle of international inspec- 


where a Soviet puppet regime had been set up. 
are rumors of Soviet willingness to evacuate 


. ‘ 
showed a more conciliatory on some 


tion and control for arms reduction projects. 

The tactical shift in Soviet policy may be a long- 
range It may be attrib- 
uted to the firm Anglo-American entente, to difficulties 
of reconstruction in 
Stalin’s health, 
causes. 


or a short-term proposition. 


about 
perhaps to a combination of these 
This is certainly no time for 


Russia, to uncertainty 
America and 
Britain to listen to voices of appeasement or to relax 
diplomatic pressure on Moscow. Whatever may be 
“the principal reason for the apparent insecurity of 
Moscow’s present mood, it should be exploited to undo 
just as many of the results of the disgraceful Yalta 
appeasement policy as can be reversed. 


* 7 . 


Collector's Rarity 


S OME day the first issue of The New Republic under 
the editorship of Henry A. Wallace may be a col- 


% 


Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 











lector’s rarity. My first impression of it was that 
Henry is ‘not exactly a shrinking 


violet in the matter of self-appreciation. 


“shy,” “modest” 


There is a kind of false grandiloquence about the 
concluding sentences of this typically halfbaked out- 





ceeenennnennee 


pouring of what perhaps wand with Wallace fan as 
prophetic vision: 





“My field is the world. My master is the com. 
man man, striving to educate himself and his chil. 
dren for a-richer, more abundant life. I seek no 
personal gain. If 1 have importance it is because 
of the ideas that I have come to represent. They 
are major ideas, indestructible and on the march.” 











Wallace may attract a following among thos: who 
judge public men by words rather than by deeds and 
wo confuse, glittering phrases with serious thought, 
But I suspect the judgment of posterity on all Wak 
lace’s varied: activities as global traveler, self-styled 





prophet, international apologist of appeasement and 
amateur in astrology will be: 
to the other sort of corn. 


He should have stuck 
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WORLD EVENTS 


Edited by William Henry Chamberlin 


RUSSIA 
INTHE BALKANS 


A Study of Communist Methods 


in the Soviet Zone 
By Reuben H, Markham 


Henry A. Wallace said on September 12, 1946: “We (Americans) have no more 
business in the political affairs of Eastern Europe than Russia has in the political 
affairs of ... the United States.” The Russians, he went on to say, are going “to try to 
socialize their sphere of influence” whether we like it or not. This supplement is an 


attempt to show what it means to turn human beings over to Russia to be Sovietized. 


The New Leader, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Area Affected 

INCE August, 1939, Moscow has imposed its 

domination upon the eastern half of Europe 

and subjected no fewer than 120,000,000 men 
and women to its dictatorship. It has partioned or 
annexed every European country upon its border, with- 
out exception, and absorbed no fewer than 12,000,000 
non-Russians who were once comparatively free 
citizens in sovereign states with some degree of 
democracy. Since these last unfortunate people have 
become Soviet subjects—as far as they survived—we 
shall not deal with them here. They are definitely in 
the “socialized” paradise. Here we deal with the 
people who are ‘still in purgatory. namely with the 
Eastern Europeans between Russia’s new western 
border and the Berlin-Vienna-Trieste line. We shall 
write more specifically about the countries in the 
southern part of that area, Rumania, Bulgaria,, 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Greece, which make up the 
Balkan Peninsula. 

All of these countries are completely under Soviet 
domination, except Greece. Moscow used exactly the 
same methods of political conquest in Greece as in the 
rest of Eastern Europe, but failed—because the Red 
Army could not be sent in. Although Greece is the 
only Eastern European country saved from the ruth- 
less heel of Soviet Communist absolutism, the power 
which saved it is reviled by many American liberals 
as nothing less than a Fascist demon. Strange to say, 
pseudo-liberals believe that Greek men and women 
would be better off if Soviet sailors were in Greek 
harbors, Stalin’s NKVD (secret police) in Greek 
cities, and local Communist dictators at the head of 
the Greek nation. An observation of the contrast 
between the gray in British-protected Greece and the 
pitch black in the rest of Southeast Europe is 
instructive. 

te ae 


Prewar Social and Political 
Conditions in the Balkans 


HE Soviet press and radio never tire of pro- 

claiming that Russia has bestowed a_ beautiful 
new era upon the benighted Balkan peoples, who 
before the “liberation” were bowed beneath the 
weight of ruthless feudal landlords and heartless, 
sword-clanging junkers. A sprightly, slogan-loving 
Reuter correspondent cabled from Cairo that one of 
the peace conditions for Bulgaria should be the 
elimination of Bulgaria’s land-owning junker class. 
And during the war, one of the highest officials in 
the United States Office of War Informtaion pro- 
posed that we lure the Bulgarians over to our side 
by promising to divide up the large Bulgarian 
estates. That illustrated current misconceptions, since 
no such estates existed. 

The Balkan nations have barely emerged from for- 


problem—where it still existed. Long before uel 
Second World War, the arable land was well dis. ~ 
tributed everywhere in the Balkans, expect in Albania ” 
and partially in Rumania. In the latter country, 
after sweeping reforms, only about 10 percent of the 
cultivated area was in farms of more than 125 acres 
each. In Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia there were © 
practically no large estates. In Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
Montenegro and Slovenia feudalism was completely 
absent. Some traces still remained from Turkish 
times in Macedonia and Bosnia, while relics of 
feudalistic snobbishness were found in the larger 
homes of Zagreb, the capital of Croatia. By 1940, 
the Balkan Peninsula, taken as a whole, was an 
example of good land distribution. Most of the 
people who worked land owned it. The problem of 
fair land distribution was better solved there than 
in Iowa or Minnesota. 

In practically all Balkan lands, since 1920, and 
even earlier, social and political leaders have sprung 
from the peasantry. Generally speaking, the Balkan 
nations have had only one class, the peasants. Balkar 
countries lacked a large urban population. The small 
intelligentsia, limited numbers of workers and slowly 
rising group of manufacturers, merchants and money 
lenders all grew out of the peasantry. 

In no Balkan country since the First World War 
has a landed aristocracy played an. important: po- 
litical role. In nearly all cases people of humble 
origin have conducted public affairs. The grandmas 
of most Balkan big shots wore headkerchiefs and the 
grandpas, moccasins. The Sunday clothes, pictured 
in almost every Balkan family album, were made of 
homespun. Most of these peoples deserve more 
commmendation than supercilious criticism for the 
manner in which they used their short period of 
liberation for social progress. 

As a matter of fact, they’ve struggled more heroi- 
cally for freedom during the last five decades than 
any nation I’ve known anywhere. They aren’t the 
world’s troublemakers. Fascism, Nazism, Commu- 
nism and the KKK didn’t originate there. 

And Balkan peasants aren’t the poor benighted 
serfs which some doctrinaire Americans imagine, 
deserving only to be turned over to the despots from 
Moscow. Balkan peasants are small farmers, and 
they resemble the Colonists of Lexington and Concord, 
the pioneers in Kansas, the followers of Andy Jackson 
and Jerry Simpson. 

A Serb peasant is as upstanding, self-reliant, self- 
respecting as most mountaineers in Kentucky. A 
Greek peasant is as proud, versatile and independent 
as most Vermonters—and much slicker. A Bulgarian 
peasant-gardner is as diligent, versatile, and effective 
as early Connecticut Yankees. Balkan peasants sing 








songs, tell stories, dance in the village squares, weave 
pretty clothes, honor family obligations, go to church, 
make unbelievable sacrifices to build schools and 
educate their children. They don’t have running hot 
water nor modern toilets—but neither did Abraham 
Lincoln nor Oliver Cromwell. 

The Balkan peasants are common people moving 
forward, as pioneer American farmers moved for- 
ward. Of course, they’ve had many difficulties! 
Who wouldn’t have difficulties during only half a 
century or a century of liberty in that hot corner 
of Europe with four empires pushing upon him! 
The Balkan peoples have had bad governments, but 
so have New York and Kansas City. They’ve had 
grafters. But according to official Moscow reports, 
Soviet Russia has grafters, too. They’ve had some 
bad elections, and they’ve also had fair elections. 
They’ve had some ruthless political bosses, but what 
nation hasn’t? In a turbulent, stormy region of 
revolutions and wars, all the Balkan peoples have 
made commendable progress. It is fantastic to say, 
with the Communists, that they were slaves of feudal 
aristocrats. It is immoral to say, with the pseudo- 
liberals, that they are so backward that a few more 
decades of foreign tyranny won’t hurt them—might 
even do ’em good. That is arch reaction. 

* * 4 


Russia’s Plot Against the Balkans 


USSIAN Tzars long pushed toward and even into 

the Balkans. Russia’s drive southward still exists. 
Soviet leaders are pushing into the Balkans more 
aggressively than the Tzars. And they are using simi- 
lar political methods. The old Russian monarchs rode 
over the Balkan range at the head of their Imperial 
armies “to free Slav Christians from Moslem despots.” 
Stalin’s Marshals rode through the same Balkan 
passes at the head of mighty Red armies “to free 
Slav serfs from Fascist despots.” 

The Soviet imperialist invasion has no moral 
justification. It is a conspiracy against the world. 
In its methods of operation, Soviet Russia has en- 
deavored to bamboozle America, and not without 
success. Practically every word it has used about its 
seizure of the Balkans is deceptive. It has sold us 
several billion-dollar gold bricks. Soviet Russia has 
abused and debased every noble word in our political 
vocabulary. Moscow and its agents have said that 
they were bringing freedom, but they really brought 
subjugation. They daily talk of democracy, but they 
took away what democracy the Balkan peoples had. 
Each “free election” of which they boast is mass 
intimidation. Their “people’s rule” is imposed by 
force upon unwilling peoples. Their term “anti- 
Fascist” merely means pro-Communist, “democracy” 
means Communism, “Fascist” means anti-Commu- 
nist. They call the best democrats Fascists. “Rule 
by the people” means rule over the people. 


is carrying out a sweeping policy of imperial Bol- 
shevism. Hitler’s National Socialism has given way 
to Stalin’s National Communism. 


Russia’s Agents—the Partisans 


USSIA’S principal agents in every Balkan country 

except Rumania are called Partisans. In Ru- 
mania there are no Partisans. In theory, a Partisan 
is a bold democrat giving his life for the common 
good. In practice, he is a political buccaneer. 

The Balkan Partisans were revolutionary fighters 
who went to the mountains, theoretically, to oppose 
Nazi or Fascist invaders. They lived by killing and 
looting. As a rule, they murdered many more of their 
fellow countrymen than Germans, and they got their 
loot almost always from civilians. Since they were 
in constant danger, and very unpopular, they became 
extremely cruel. They had to kill or get killed; 
consequently, they became adept at killing. They 
became accustomed to taking dictatorial orders from 
their superiors and passing on commands to those 
under them. Since there was no regular system of 
promotion, they fawned upon their leaders to gain 
favors, and deceived their equals in order to get 
ahead. Thus they became experts in both servility 
and treachery. 

They were constantly indoctrinated. During the 
days and weeks in which they weren’t actually fight- 
ing, they had to attend classes in Communism. They 
were taught that everyone who was not with them 
was their enemy and that all outside their ranks were 
Fascists. Such people are among the most intolerant 
in the world, -zealously bigoted and completely 
ruthless. 

They call all the decisions imposed by their 
leaders the will of the people, and suppress all who 
oppose them. They have no respect for moral prin- 
ciples. They feel themselves entitled to steal anything 
they wish from “heretics” and to use anything they 
want for their own advantage. They worship Russian 
Communism, and look upon America as true be- 
lievers look upon Satan. Many are very young, 
largely without education or training except in fight- 
ing and pilfering. A fairly large percentage are quite 
incompetent. They have no prospects of winning any 
important places in society except as Partisans. 

Partisans’ rewards are in the forms of jobs, honors, 
authority, booty. They receive the best dwellings, the 
first chance at all goods distributed by the state, at 
confiscated property and graft. They make them- 
selves judges, mayors, army officers, policemen, tax 
collectors, propagandists, labor leaders, factory chiefs, 
teachers, regardless of qualifications. They can sum- 
marily dismiss any non-Partisan whose position they 
want. They detest anyone who preserves traditional 
norms and who by thrift or careful preparation has 
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won a more than average place in his community. 
They can thrive only in a world that has been stood 
on its head. Such are the rabid, ravenous, ruthless, 
venal fanatics that Russia uses as its agents through- 
out the Balkans. The fanatical “idealistic” Bolshevik 
is an exceptional figure among them. 


Soviet Russia Works 
Through False Fronts 


N every land of Southeast Europe, and especially 

in the Balkans, Soviet Russia pretends to work 
through broad democratic coalitions. Russia pretends 
that “the laborers, peasants and progressive intel- 
lectuals” in the Balkans have risen against old op- 
pressors, thrown off the yoke of Fascism, and created 
new regimes of, by and for the people. This picture 
is wholly false. The so-called Fronts in every case 
have been only instruments for Communist domi- 
nation. 

In Greece, which Russia was not able to seize, 
thanks to British intervention, the “wide democratic 
coalition” is officially called the National Liberation 
Front, or EAM. It is completely controlled by Com- 
munists. In Albania and Yugoslavia, the coalitions 
bear the same name—National Liberation Fronts. In 
Rumania, the combination is called the National 
Democratic Front; in Bulgaria, the Fatherland Front. 
In Poland it is called the People’s Council. The 
completely Communist character of these phony 
“people’s coalitions” is so plain that not much eluci- 
dation is required, but since some well-meaning 
Americans still want to believe Russia’s idyllic de- 
scriptions of its ruthless Communist organizations in 
the Balkans, I shall describe in some detail the 
Fatherland Front in Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian Communist Party has been led, both 
aboveground and underground, by some of the ablest, 
bravest and most self-sacrificing men and women in the 
land. I have been rather intimately acquainted with 
them for three decades and have found them more 
heroic than any group, political or religious, that I 
have ever known. They launched a revolution in Sep- 
tember, 1923, which failed; the foremost leaders fled 
to Russia, where they placed themselves unreservedly 
in the service of international Communism. 

Guided by the Third International, the Bulgarian 
Communists never ceased to influence the restless “in- 
telligentsia.” Many school teachers remained Com- 
munist, in spite of persecution, as well as many 
lawyers, writers, artists, playwrights and state officials. 
There were some secret Communists in the State po- 
lice and even in the Army. Their activity was favored 
by the fact that the Bulgarians speak a language very 
similar to Russian and as a nation were strongly Rus- 
sophile. 

During the war, under the influence and at the urg- 
ing of the three great Allies, the Communists, along 
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with radical peasant leaders, took the initiative 
forming the anti-Nazi Fatherland Front. They launch. 
ed an underground movement in which as many as 


10,000 Partisans were active, and which during 1944 
constituted a menace to internal Bulgarian security, © 


The Partisans didn’t kill very many Germans, blew up 
few bridges, hampered military transportation little, 
and plundered only a few German military supplies; 
but they did kill many Bulgarian officials, pillaged 
many villages, disseminated much terror, caused 
rather widespread disorder in mountainous areas, and 
embarrassed the pro-Nazi Government. They showed 
much courage and were opposed with ferocious cruel- 
ty. They killed Bulgarians without mercy and were 
killed by Bulgarians without mercy, 

The Bulgarian Communists operated in the name 
of the Fatherland Front, to which belonged Socialists, 
members of the Peasant Party, and a little bourgeois 
group called Zveno. The latter was made up of Fascist- 
like military conspirators. On September 9, 1944, as 
a result of direct Russian intervention, after the Red 
Army had entered Bulgaria specifically for that pur- 
pose, a new government was formed in which all four 
political groups participated. Superficially the com. 
bination looked good. It appeared to represent most 
of the people, especially the three radical groups— 
Communists, Socialists and Peasants. Only the old 
line political parties and the more moderate Agrarians 
seemed to be left out. 

The Red Army was enthusiastically welcomed; 
peasants, workers, and intellectuals danced in the 
squares together; boys and girls sang revolutionary 
songs with their grandpas and grandmas, and a fairly 
large part of the Bulgarian nation hoped that a new 
day for common people had dawned. The Fatherland 
Front was, indeed, an alluring name. Its pronounce- 
ments charmed some Bulgarians as the Declaration of 
Independence did many Americans. Not a few Peasant 
Party members, even, got so sentimental as to praise 
“good old Georgi Dimitrov,” the famous Bulgarian 
Communist then living in a palace in Moscow. 

However, this blissful unity and enthusiasm lasted 
only a few weeks. The Communists, who had at their 
disposal an excellent conspiratorial apparatus, which 
they had perfected during the war and trained for 
exactly such a moment, hastened to organize Father- 
land Front Committees, exercising almost unrestricted 
State power, in every Bulgarian community. They 
also controlled the National Committee of the Front 
in Sofia, dominated the Cabinet, and laid hands on 
every official and unofficial Bulgarian institution. They 
were led, in all this, by Bulgarians who had come 
directly from Russia and by Russians in Bulgaria. 
They were backed by their own guns and those of the 
Red Army. 

Before sixty days had passed, the Communists were 
in bitter conflict with the Peasant Party and the So- 
cialists, and they soon extended their fight to the 
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sites. Within a year, they had not only elimi- 
nated from every Front organization all authentic 
members of all Peasant Party groups as well as of the 
Socialist Party, but they also subjected those groups 
to bitter persecution. Before a second year had passed, 
they carried out a sweeping purge against Zveno, too, 
dismissing from Fatherland Front posts all but the 
completely subservient members of that little “bour- 
geois” organization. 

As a consequence, the Communists alone control 
the Bulgarian regime and have effectively outlawed 
all opposition. It is true they still retain the sham of 
a Front. They have found a few servile Agrarians, 
renegade Socialists, and compromised Zvenoites to 
serve them. Consequently, they are still able to keep 
up the pretense of a coalition, but in reality it is as 
non-existent as the Roman Republic under Emperor 
Augustus. Bulgaria’s Fatherland Front at the present 
time is a convenient lie. Moscow uses this deception 
largely to fool Americans. This exclusively Commun- 
ist-directed organization, imposing its authority with 
guns, no more enjoys the support of the Bulgarian 
people than a racketeer enjoys the good will of a vic- 
tim from whom he collects contributions at the point 
of a gun. And the Bulgarian “coalition” is typical of 
all the other Balkan Fronts. They are Communist 
fakes. They are decoys to lure suckers. 


Russia Exploits Confusion and Chaos 


(COMMUNISM thrives on destruction. It wins loyal- 

ty for itself by sweeping away loyalty to every- 
thing else. It creates its new order from the debris of 
the old order. The first task of the Russian-led Balkan 
Communists has been to destroy. The Communist 
Party wipes out respectability. It scornes frugality 
and personal initiative. It derides moral standards, 
confiscates property, fosters lawlessness, and provokes 
bloodshed. 

The Balkan Communists revel in enormous parades, 
the tread of innumerable feet, interminable shrieking, 
gigantic placards, stupendous statues, the racing 
hither and thither of automobiles, trucks and buses, 
special trains, sweeping imprecations, rhythmic mass 
curses, cries for revenge. Balkan Communists love 
bloodshed. They set pupil against teacher, soldier 
against officer, son against father, all against the 
family. They glorify disorder—until they seize power. 

Balkan Communism is a religion of hatred and 
fury. It knows no mercy. It scorns compassion and 
ignores the individual. It talks everlastingly about 
helping mankind but is boundlessly cruel to man as 
an individual. It talks day and night about the eleva- 
tion and liberation of woman, but is utterly heartless 
toward individual women. It prides itself upon care 
for children, but hasn’t the slightest compunction 
about creating new orphans or leaving individual 
children to their fate, as parents are.killed or taken off 


to jail. It turns the individual child and his mother 
and father into mere cogs of a vast ever-spinning ma- 
chine. The Balkans, in spite of their century-long sub- 
jugation, had gradually worked out a system of family 
loyalty, basic morality, social responsibility and com- 
passion for the individual. The Communists are try- 
ing to turn all this upside down. 


Communists Replace Thrones 
With Dictatorships 


MID the general destruction and the collapse of all 

standards, which the Soviet-supported Communists 
have brought to the Balkans, they have built up their 
own key institutions which they hope will enable them 
to remain in power. A very small number of Turks 
long controlled Southeast Europe because they con- 
trolled the Army, police, courts, finances and public 
administration. This minority alone made the laws, 
collected the taxes, and carried the guns. The Com- 
munist minority is preparing the same stranglehold 
on the Balkan peoples. 

They have done away with all the monarchies ex- 
cept the one in Rumania, which is under their control. 
It is quite natural for Americans to applaud the re- 
moval of King Zog in Albania, King Peter in Yugo- 
slavia, and King Simeon in Bulgaria. All of these 
dynasties had grave defects. It is traditional for Amer- 
icans to be against kings in general. It is natural for 
Americans to say “Amen” when they are told that “the 
Balkan nations have gotten rid of their despotic sover- 
eigns.” 

But what does that mean? Does it mean that any 
Balkan country has kicked out a King George, as the 
American colonists did after 1776, and put in a George 
Washington? No—it only means that despotically in- 
clined kings have been replaced by Communist dicta- 
tors with unrestrained despotic power. Is there any 
conceivable reason to believe that Tito will be less of 
a tyrant than King Peter was, or Peter’s father, or 
Peter’s grandfather? Or does anyone believe that 
Georgi Dimitrov, the master of Bulgaria, is any less 
despotic than was King Boris? 

Actually, the Balkan kings, with all their faults, 
were constitutional monarchs. In practically every 
case they were supported by the people. They were 
held in check by certain laws and customs and served 
as an agency for suppressing other dictators. One may 
say, putting it in the most cynical way, that being dic- 
tators themselves they tolerated no rival with unre- 
stricted power. At the worst, they used partial dicta- 
tors in shifts. Only in Greece did a dictatorship be- 
come permanent. I have no inclination to praise 
Balkan kings, but it is certain that before many 
months pass, every informed American will see that 
in every Balkan land the Communist dictator is worse 
than the monarch he has supplanted. The former kings 
were only partially in the service of foreign empires. 
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The present Communist dictators are the ardent agents 
of the most ruthless among modern empires. 

By wiping out the thrones and establishing repub- 
lics, Communist dictators have placed their hands on 
the supreme source of power from which they can be 
dislodged only by force. Even weak Prince Paul kicked 
out dictatorial Stoyadinovich. Does anyone believe 
that dictator Tito will ever be removed except by 
guns? King Boris, never more than half a dictator, 
suppressed many would-be dictators. Does anyone 
believe that dictator Georgi Dimitrov with unlimited 
power will be removed or even restrained by anything 


short of a civil war? 
* + * 


Balkan Communists Organize Armies 
"THE Second World War, and events following it, 


brought about the destruction of every Balkan 
army. In each case, except in Greece, a new Com- 
munist army has been created to supplant the old one. 

In every south-east European land, the army had 
been the protector of the regime in power. The role 
of the Greek Army in politics is notorious. King Zog 
maintained his rule over Albania by means of his 
army. King Boris, in spite of the greatest difficulties, 
retained enough control over enough of his army to 
preserve his throne. It was the Rumanian Army that 


_ kept the Fascist Iron Guards from seizing power. It is 


an axiom in Balkan politics that whoever runs the 
army runs the country. No one knew this so well as 
the Communists, and for that reason all Balkan sec- 
tions of the Comintern have tried to annihilate exist- 
ing armies and set up new ones. 

That was the main aim of each Partisan organiza- 
tion. It was one of the principal reasons why Tito and 
his Partisan comrades fought Mihailovich so furious- 
ly. The Serbian General represented the old army 
(it had opposed the Nazi invasion) which Tito wished 
to destroy. In executing Mihailovich, Tito did away 
with the last symbol of that army. As Americans, in 
a calm objective mood, look back over the activity of 
the Yugoslav Partisans and consider the Communists’ 
use of American supplies, it becomes clear that Tito’s 
main aim and main activity was not fighting Germany 
but replacing the old army with a new one. One of 
Russia’s major aims in Yugoslavia was to help Tito 
replace the old Yugoslav National Army with a new 
Communist Army. 

How terribly bloody this process was in Yugoslavia 
is well known. Tito says that 1,700,000 Yugoslavs 
were killed during the war. The overwhelming major- 
ity of these were killed by Yugoslavs. a large propor- 
tion of them by Tito and his comrades in their efforts 


to supplant the old army. 
* * 


Bulgarian Red Army 


N Bulgaria, the process has not been so well known. 
but there also it was bloody. During the last year 


of the war, about 10,000 armed Bulgarian Partisans © 
were active in the mountains. Leaving German milj- © 
tary forces alone, they directed most of their attacks 
against minor Bulgarian administrative officials and 
anti-Communist civilians, but they also killed some 
Bulgarian soldiers and army officers. The Killing 
usually occurred in clashes between the rebels and 
punitive forces trying to suppress them. This fight 
developed into a minor civil war, with both sides 
resorting to the cruelest atrocities. 


After September 9, 1944, when the Red Army and 
the pro-Soviet Bulgarian Officers’ League placed the 
Communists in power, the Communists’ chance for 
vengeance came, and they didn’t hesitate a moment 
to take advantage of it. They immediately assassi- 
nated opponents in the army. However, the Rus- 
sians temporarily checked this wave of murder, be- 
cause they wanted to use the Bulgarian Army against 
Germany. In spite of all the hatred and fear, two 
effective Bulgarian armies were formed, and they 
fought creditably against Axis forces both in Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary. They played a major role in 
driving the Germans from the Balkans and in covering 
the Red Army’s extreme left in some of the bitterest 
fighting against Germans and Hungarians. 


Many of the bravest Bulgarian officers were filled 
with a double fear: from the Germans in front of 
them and Bulgarian Communists behind them. That 
fear was greatly accentuated during December, 1944, 
by a showdown between the non-Communist Minister 
of War, Damyan Velcheff, and the Communist 
Party. To improve Bulgarian military morale, and 
reassure some of his bravest generals, General Vel- 
cheff issued an edict according to which Bulgarian 
Army officers who distinguished themselves in anti- 
Nazi fighting would not be subject to punishment for 
their records under the pro-Nazi regime. The Com- 
munist Party arranged enormous anti-Velcheff demon- 
strations and, with the backing of the Red Army, 
forced him to withdraw this edict. The leaders of 
the army understood what awaited them on return, 
and their worst fears were realized. 


On returning, after hostilities ended, a number 
were assassinated, some were tortured, many were 
arrested, others were paraded through the streets in 
chains, to serve as spectacles to the nation and pro- 
vide tangible proof that the Communist Party had 
it in their power to humiliate Army officers. Bul- 
garian Communists hated the patriotic army more 
than anything else except the monarchy. Communist 
exultation was prolonged when the pictures of these 
dejected officers appeared in the press, and when the 
officers appeared as defendants before the People’s 
Courts, to be sent off a few hours later for speedy 
execution and burial in unknown graves. 


In addition to this physical purge, all vital posts 
in the army were turned over to Bulgarian Com- 








munists who had long served in the Russian Red 
Army. Also officers and men were—and are—sub- 
jected to indoctrination by 400 Communist Com- 
missars, who were raised to officerial rank and given 
more authority than the regularly appointed old 
officers who had gone through the military academy. 
As a further measure, a. large number of officers 
were dismissed, and no promotions or new appoint- 
ments were made except on the basis of loyalty to 
the Communist Party. Finally, the subservient non- 
Communist War Minister was removed, and every 
semblance of political objectivity eliminated. 

The army became exclusively an instrument of the 
Communist Party, and was raised above criticism. 
The famous 72-year-old Socialist leader, Krustyu 
Pastouhoff, whose whole career had been a heroic 
fight against Fascism, was sent to jail for seven years 
because he dared to write that the army was being 
Communized. The Bulgarian Army, which for more 
than two years has been under the control of the 
Red Army and its agents, has been reduced to the 
position of traitorous stooges serving a foreign em- 
pire. It, and the Yugoslav Army, provide Russia 
with a million bayonets for its century-old drive 
toward the Aegean. 


oid * 


Rumanian Red Army 


HE conversion of the Rumanian Army into a 

servile instrument of Soviet Russia has proceeded 
somewhat more slowly than the similar conversion 
in the other Balkan countries and with less bloodshed, 
but it is steadily taking place. All important posts 
are in the hands of servile Russian agents; extensive 
purges are being carried out; effective resistance has 
been overcome, and Rumanian soldiers in their in- 


doctrination classes pay the same homage to Stalin 
as do the soldiers of Tito and Georgi Dimitrov. 


The peppery, arrogant and insolent little Albanian 
Army, led exclusively by Communist Partisans, who 
came to power over the corpses of Albanians, is as 
devoted to Generalissimo Stalin as are the members 
of the Moscow Garrison. I do not want to leave the 
impression that all the Balkan soldiers and officers 
are Communists at heart. Actually, most Balkanese, 
including officers and soldiers, are bitterly opposed 
to Russia and to Communism, but the armies and 
navies, auxiliary troops and air forces are exclusively 
in Communist hands, under Russian control. 

Soviet Army bugles blowing in Vladivostok and 
Korea echo across all Asia and half of Europe to 
blend in the sound of similar bugles blowing in 
Fiume and Cataro, Tirana and Sofia, all unreservedly 
in the service of the same vast Red Army, com- 
manded from Moscow and devoted to the triumph 
of imperial Bolshevism. 


Russia Seizes All State Institutions 


THE Balkan Communists, though ostensibly oper- 


ating as parts of democratic coalitions, have 
seized exclusive control of all the key administrative 
positions in each state. They have taken especial 
care to lay hands on the posts vital for the exercise 
of terror, which is the main Communist weapon in 
Eastern Europe. This means that Communists through- 
out the Balkans hold the Ministries of Justice, Police, 
Transportation, Labor, Finance and Social Insurance. 
In the cases where these ministries are not officially 
held by Communists, they are run by Communists 
working behind the backs of surservient stooges. 


Bulgaria is typical. From the very beginning the 
Minister of the Interior (police) has been a Com- 
munist, as was the Minister of Justice. Subsequently, 
the Communist Minister of Justice was replaced by 
a Communist satellite, but the Ministry remained 
completely in Communist hands. The Minister of 
Finance is a Communist, too, as well as the presi- 
dent of the Communist-dominated Parliament. Rail- 
roads and labor unions are in the hands of Commu- 
nists. Likewise, the Premier is a Communist. 

This provides a perfect set-up for terrorizing a 
nation. There is absolutely no escape and no redress. 
In the first place, the Communist Party can make 
and promulgate any law it wishes, subjecting people 
and.property to any regime it desires. Through the 
new Communist-controlled state police and _ secret 
police, it can arrest any citizen it wishes, seize any 
house or factory which takes its eye, or confiscate 
any piece of land. If any citizen should presume to 
appeal to the court, he must address himself to a 
Communist prosecutor appointed by the Communist 
Minister of Justice, and if the case should proceed fur- 
ther, it would come before judges whose daily bread 
and even liberty depend upon the Communist Party. 
The incidence of taxes, as well as their levying and 
collecting, depends upon the Communist Minister of 
Finance. A person could not get a license to carry on 
business, could not make a tax return, order a railroad 
car or shipment of peppers from an outlying town 
without the whole transaction passing through the 
hands of Communists. 

The possibility of terror is limitless. If the Com- 
munists wish to organize a group of workers, supply 
them with revolvers or blackjacks, place at their dis- 
posal a state truck, and send them out to break up an 
opposition meeting, no redress on the part of the 
victims is possible. If Communists decide to compel 
printing office employees to refuse to get out a 
paper or a book, neither the publisher nor editor 
can prevent it. If a Communist moves into Sofia 
from some provincial town, and the Communist Party 
wishes to give him the apartment of Mr. Ivanoff, who 
has been a member of the Socialist Party, Ivanoff 
is doomed. The policeman who orders him out is 
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under a Communist chief. The Housing Bureau to 
which he may protest is under a Communist minister. 
The building in which Ivanoff’s apartment is situated 
is controlled by an aggressive Communist supervisor, 
who can find a sufficient number of comrades to 
testify before a Communist judge that Ivanoff is a 
dirty Fascist and has no right to keep his apartment. 

A striking recent illustration of Bulgarian Com- 
munist justice is the official government announce- 
ment that during September, 1946, a third of the 
Bulgarian political prisoners had been released from 
concentration camps. Two years after the Commu- 
nists seized power, they openly admitted that they 
retained prisoners in concentration camps. 


+ * ” 


Concentration Camps 


HAD an opportunity to see a number of men who 

had returned from such camps and talked with the 
relatives of many who were still retained. One of the 
most terrible features of such political punishment 
is that the relatives of the arrested men and women 
for days or weeks or months know nothing of the 
victims’ whereabouts, and the political prisoners 
themselves have no idea how long they will be held. 
Everything depends upon the whims of the Com- 
munist Minister of Police, of the Communist Ministry 
of Justice or, in many cases, even of individual 
policemen. And there is no way to get a prisoner 
released, however guiltless he may be. 

I saw fathers and mothers and wives who had 
traveled all over Bulgaria inquiring of local officials 
and police chiefs about loved ones who had dis- 
appeared. I met scores of people who with anguish 
told me that there were “secret concentration camps” 
hidden deep in the mountains where they hoped, as 
a last fantastic source of relief, that their vanished 
loved ones were being held. Weird legends have grown 
up about such mysterious camps. People say that 
they are under heavy guard night and day; they are 
located far from roads or railroads. No one is allowed 
to visit them, and police working there are sworn to 
absolute secrecy. 

This widespread legend shows the distress and 
agony through which many a sorrowful wife or 
mother passes by day and by night because of the 
disappearance of a loved one. When darkness falls, 
and the destitute Bulgarian woman sits alone in her 
house, she thinks of her absent man; she recalls how 
two armed militiamen seized him in his own home 
and led him away. They said they were merely taking 
him to be examined. In her excitement she didn’t give 
him an extra coat, not to mention a change of under- 
wear, and she has never heard from him since. She 
has spent all the money she could collect or borrow, 
to visit prisons and police stations. She has implored 
government officials to give her information. She has 
passed days and days on the streets looking into the 


yards or enclosures where arrested Bulgarians are © 
kept. She has listened to many descriptions of grue. ~ 


some massacres. She has talked with men who have © 


returned from camps and prisons. 

Every new washday she has thought of the shirts 
and socks and underclothes of her absent man and 
wondered how he was getting along, month after 
month, through the heat of summer and the terrible 
cold of winter, with no clean garments. But in spite 
of everything, she has refused to give up hope. She 
has believed in the secret concentration camps as 
though, they were a cross in the sky. Countless times 
she has gone to church, bought a candle with her 
meager funds, and prayed for her man’s return. And 
as each morning arrived, she has thought, “Maybe 
today will bring him back.” She has waited for the 
gate to open, for the sound of a step on the walk, 
for the turn of the handle in the door, but that sound 
never came. When a stranger from America arrived 
in her country, she rushed to ask him about the secret 
camps and urged him to find her lost man. 

The regime in “political corrective institutions,” 
which is the Communist name for concentration 
camps, is not only hard and exhausting, but de- 
grading. I have seen released camp inmates who were 
still wounded from severe beatings. Some work in 
mines, others in quarries, and still others are forced 
to do the heaviest manual work for twelve hours a 
day, seven days a week. Their food is scant, their 
clothes often in tatters, the shoes of many completely 
worn out. But this is not the worst. 

These lonely, weary, dejected men, some of whom 
were actual pro-Nazis, but many. of whom are merely 
anti-Communists, are forced to repeat day after day 
such sentences as, “I am a dirty Fascist; I am an 
enemy of the people; I have ruined Bulgaria; I have 
betrayed my country. The Fatherland Front is sav- 
ing Bulgaria. Long live the 9th of September.” Men 
go crazy repeating such slogans. They move around 
the camp as lost spirits repeating, “I am an enemy 
of the people. Long live the Fatherland Front.” No 
group of people is exempt from such a fate if they 
dare defy the Communist Party. That monstrosity 
constantly hangs over them, and Communists of every 
rank, from the foremost in the capital to the least 
in the villages, do not hesitate to throw the threat 
of concentration camps into the face of their oppo- 
nents. Terror and death is the final political argu- 
ment, and the government officials officially acknowl- 
edges that this system still exists. 

The present Communist-led government in each 
Balkan land has retained practically all of the old 
stringent, Fascist edicts for the defense of the State. 
For years it denounced them as devices for suppress- 
ing civil liberty, but after coming to power it re- 
tained them, and the Communists added to the 
severity of such Fascist laws by promulgating new 
police laws for the Defense of the Government. It is 








actually a capital crime in Bulgaria, for instance, 
to work against the present regime “in a Fascist 
manner.” Of course, any oppositional activity is 
called Fascist by the Communists. The most revolting 
illustration of the nature of Communist justice in 
the Balkans is the activity of the People’s Courts in 
Bulgaria, which was described in the October 5, 1946, 
issue of The New Leader. The People’s Courts oper- 
ated according to a law made by the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party, which was directed against the political 
opponents of that party, and was put into effect by 
courts set up by self-appointed Communist Com- 
mittees. In most cases, the People’s Courts were 
simply the Communist Party eliminating its political 
rivals. Under such conditions, there is no check 
whatsoever on political terror. Justice in the Com- 
munist-dominated Balkan countries is merely an in- 
strument of a violent political group holding all 
power. Yugoslavia provides a dramatic new example 
of how this unrestrained power is used. By a sudden 
vote of the subservient Communist Parliament, taken 
in compliance with an order of the Communist Party 
Executive Committee, most of the productive property 
in the country has been “socialized.” 

This means the most valuable land, buildings and 
plants in Yugoslavia have been seized—practically 

| confiscated—by the Communists. The whole Yugoslav 
“nation is now dispossessed or on the way to be dis- 
possessed. The measure was not discussed and from 
its application there is no escape. Half a dozen men 
decided upon the law and are enforcing it. 

Every category of the Yugoslav people, except the 
Peasants, have been made helpless slaves of the Com- 
munist Party, and over the peasants’ violence and con- 
fiscation looms as a monster. 

The road from the formation of the Liberation Front, 
three years later, to this penultimate act in National 
Enslavement was the broad and terrible highway of 
every Communist Party that has seized power. In 
spite of daily denials every Balkan Communist regime 
is following that road. 

* *% * 
Balkan Communists Disapprove 
Dangerous Thoughts 


AUTocRATS from the beginning of history have 

used indoctrination and moral terror as an aid 
to physical terror. And Balkan Communists are 
masters in using this weapon. They have studied 
at the best school of obscurantism in the world, the 
Bolshevik school. 

When Bulgarian Communists force their ragged, 
bare-footed, beaten and hungry political opponents 
to march about in concentration camps, repeating in 
a daze, “I am a dirty Fascist, long live the Father- 
land Front,” they symbolize what they are doing to 
a whole nation. 

All the Communist regimes in the Balkan countries 
teach the people that modern history began with the 


Communist-led revolutions of 1944. When the Red 
Army surged into Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
it brought a new era, the Communists proclaim. All 
before that was feudalism and oppression, govern- 
ment was an unalleviated evil, the army was an in- 
strument of exploitation, the state was a device for 
enabling gangsters to rob the people. Night and 
darkness enveloped the lands. Then dawn broke. 
The revolution came, freeing the writhing masses 
from their chains. 

The Red Army brought it, as angels tripping 
lightly upon the mountains. Its Messiahs were 
Georgi Dimitrov and Anna Pauker, Tito and Hoxha. 
Its nymphs were Soviet WACS. Together, the Com- 
munists and the morning stars sang hosannas to their 
new red lords, to whom idol-like statues had been 
erected in public places. 

Sirens shrieked, church bells rang, drums beat, 
cannon boomed, crowds intoned, “Stalin, Tito, Hoxha, 
Groza.” New radios blared in city squares. Confis- 
cated presses poured out new Communist dailies, 
while new books and pamphlets flamed in store win- 
dows. Poets servilely began to praise the new era, 
historians vied with one another in re-writing his- 
tories, new textbooks flowed from tireless red mills, 
new choruses shouted hymns of praise in every town. 

Anyone who dared raise his voice in protest at 
this spectacle of mass debasement was silenced. 
Teachers who didn’t thrill to the new era and quiver 
with the new spirit were purged. Schools were turned 
over to Partisans. Youths with guns on their hips 
told their teachers what to say. Not one single broad- 
casting station was accessible to an oppositionist for 
a single moment. For a whole year foreign corre- 
spondents were excluded, intimidated or repressed. 
The few who were admitted were censored. And now 
again, following a brief period of freedom, accurate 
reporting from Albania, Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria has become rare. 

In Albania and Yugoslavia no opposition papers 
exist. The presses turn out nothing but the Party 
Line. In Bulgaria the three opposition dailies are 
suspended much of the time. Some days not a single 
one appears. In Rumania the only two opposition 
papers, that are allowed, are subjected to a rigid, 
double censorship. The editors face extreme difficul- 
ties and are in constant danger. 

Seldom is an oppositional, cultural or political meet- 
ing permitted in any of the Communist-dominated 
lands. When attempts are made to hold them, they are 
broken up by Communist shock troopers. But the 
Communists hold meetings interminably. They hold 
them in factories, in apartment houses and govern- 
ment offices, in schools and hospitals. And attendance 
is compulsory. Behind every meeting are guns and 
concentration camps; lowering over every celebration 
are cruel Partisans with unlimited power. No real 
discussion is allowed. The Communist masters, obey- 
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ing their masters, tell the listeners what to applaud, 
believe and repeat. 

The skeletons of Balkan Partisans or subversive 
Balkan outlaws, who became victims of govern- 
mental reprisals at any time during the last twenty 
years, are dug up and reburied with ghoulish pomp 
in the middle of villages or city squares, as the 
names they once bore are elevated to the rank of 
martyrs in the new Communist hagiography. Streets 
and parks are honored by being re-christened so as 
to share immortality with former enemies of the 
state. Public meetings are dedicated to these sub- 
versive martyrs; teachers and professors hold them 
up as examples to the youth. 

The children are coerced into Communist asso- 
ciations, forced to march in Communist parades, to 
sing death-extolling, hate-inciting songs and are urged 
to show their own splendid heroism by defying and 
betraying their bourgeois parents. Fanatical Partisan 
teachers, in some cases, parade the children before 
the children’s own grandfather‘s house, in front of 
which they make the pupils shriek with uplifted fists, 
“Death to Grandpa Dimiter, the dirty Fascist!” 

Communist propaganda rolls over the Communist- 
dominated Balkan lands as a torrent. It yells from 
their radios, howls from their papers, leaps tiger- 
like from the pages of books and pamphlets. It hisses 
from red flags, stares from a myriad Stalin-idols, 
glares from a red-star firmament. 

It degrades, debases and dehumanizes. It is as a 
hurricane in a desert. It beats against one as a sand 
storm, filling hearts with hatred or despair, leaving 
souls as a bare and lifeless wilderness. Half the 
people in half of Europe say in despair, “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” 


Balkan Communists Exploit Workers 


HE Soviet Government has long presented itself 

to humanity as the champion of labor. A mighty 
secular religion has sprung from that claim, win- 
ning worshippers in every land. The Red Army and 
local Communist parties brought it southward to 
lure the Balkans. The new Communist regimes in- 
stalled there promised to establish a new era for 
workers. But that promise has not been kept. In- 
stead, the workers are used as instruments for sup- 
pressing opposition to the dictatorship of an im- 
posed minority. They are the Praetorian guards of 
modern usurpers. 

If the government in any Balkan nation were sup- 
ported by all the workers, it would still be govern- 


ment of a minority, by a minority, for a minority. 
The Balkan nations live from agriculture. Up until 
50 years ago, the peninsula had practically no cities, 
and no heavy industry at all. Bulgaria was freed 
from Turkey only 68 years ago; northern Greece 


and Albania barely 28 years ago. They have been 
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primitive lands. Most of the inhabitants there liyg 
in villages and small towns. Most Balkan cities are ~ 
just big villages. Most Balkan families still haye ~ 
cows. Most goods and utensils are still made by © 
artisans in small shops or at home. That situation js 7 
slowly changing, and within the last 20 years smal] 
industry has developed in Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria also has a few flour mills, textile plants, 
mines and food-processing factories. Greece has 
tobacco warehouses, flour mills, textile plants. The 
number of professional, full-time workers is gradually 
increasing, but is still very small. Industrial and 
transport employees do not constitute a tenth of any 
Balkan nation. Consequently, a government of fac. 
tory workers would be as unjust as a government of 
big landlords, or of big merchants. 

However, the Balkan governments are not govern. 
ments for the workers. They are governments im- 
posed by foreign armies upon the workers—as well 
as upon everybody else. They are supported by only 
a small minority of organized, armed factory workers, 
It is true that their slogans favor and allure workers, 
But they are empty words. It is also true that the 
Communists give shoes, cheese, clothes and other 
favors to workers who distinguish themselves as Com- 
munists. But they equally favor other individuals, 
including bankers and Fascists, who become active 
Communists or or are useful. 

As a class, the Bulgarian workers receive smaller 
real wages than under the pro-Fascist regimes at their 
worst and have fewer things to buy with the money 
they get. Actually, the Balkan workers are hungrier, 
colder, more ragged and more inadequately housed 
than in a dozen years. And they have less freedom 
than ever in their history. They never produced 
so little, were bossed about so ruthlessly and had 
such small rewards. 

However, two things keep a small proportion of 
the laborers true to the Communist regimes. One is 
faith and hope. Communism is a religion. Like mil- 
lions of Christians, whose apocalyptic expectations 
have survived disappointment after disappointment— 
for 20 centuries—some Balkan Communists from 
the small “working class” still believe in the Messiah, 
Stalin. They think Paradise is just around the corner. 
They expect to be kept waiting only a little longer, 
until a few more dirty Fascist criminals are killed. 
They’ve got the devil on the jump, they are told, and 
feel assured that this is no time to give up. 

Also, the Communist ritual still pleases a few 
workers. Life is drab. Their homes are drab, filled 
with children that have runny noses. And the flaming 
Communist liturgy gives them a feeling of “be 
longing.” The slogans, imprecations, noise, marching, 
exaltation of vast Russia’s promise of world com 
quest, and the vision of a glorious triumph for the 
king of glory still move a few. After centuries of 
bleak existence, out on the meager margin of life, 








some Balkanese like to pat each other on the back 
and say, “We're the chosen ones. We're on top. 
We're running a dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

However, there’s another group of Balkan workers 
more useful to the Communist regimes than the 
faithful worshippers intoning the liturgy of hate, 
namely, the paid armed storm troopers. They are 
dictatorial Minute Men, enrolled from each factory, 
supplied with trucks, equipped with billies, knuckles, 
revolvers or tommy-guns and held constantly ready 
for immediate action. They break up opposition 
meetings, silence grouchers, kidnap or beat political 
rivals, make arrests, force unwilling people to par- 
ticipate in Communist parades. They terrorize the 
election of factory committees. They seize. factory 
owners, bring them before unions and compel them 
to sign on the dotted line. They drive trucks into non- 
Communist crowds. They race through streets in 
trucks, waving red flags and shouting. They circulate 
from village to village, keeping the peasants in line. 
They supervise state and communal officials, watch 
every house in the block, every apartment or tene- 
ment in the large dwellings. They terrorize teachers 
and professors, instigate and supervise purges. 

They demolish student dormitories, refuse to per- 
mit the printing of papers or pamphlets, lead crowds 
before the homes or offices of opponents shrieking, 
“Death.” 

These troops are directed by the central or execu- 
tive committees of Communist parties and dispatched 
to vital points for action. Most of all, they terrorize 


their own fellow workers, as Moslem conquerors 
terrorized helpless Balkan natives. In addition, they 
terrorize the intellectuals and peasants. 


Balkan Regimes Try to 
Enslave the Peasantry 


* 


HE chief attack of the Balkan Communist regimes 

is directed against the peasantry, which, as the 
farmers in America, is a vital stronghold of per- 
sonal, national and social independence. The peasants 
are the last bulwark of Balkan liberty. Russia cannot 
crush Balkan nationalism and use the Balkan peoples 
as instruments for Soviet expansion unless it enslaves 
the peasants. Neither can the Communist parties 
maintain their minority dictatorships unless they 
smash peasant resistance. Consequently, Russia and 
its local Communist agents are waging war against 
Balkan peasants, meaning, of course, against most 
of the people in each nation. 

That anti-peasant fight is one of the chief elements 
in Soviet strategy. Communism as practiced in Eastern 
Europe is a scheme for enabling a small group of 
strong, ruthless men to rule the majority. Everything 
else is bait or window-dressing. Naturally, these 
adventurers, once in possession of the power of the 
state, have little difficulty with civil servants, jour- 


nalists, teachers, professors, students or merchants. 
They can starve all these people out and put the 
most obstreperous into concentration camps. But 
they can’t starve land-owning peasants nor arrest 
three-fourths of a nation. In fact, the peasants might 
starve out the Communists. 

Realizing that danger, the Comintern, during years 
of fighting, has worked out an anti-peasant strategy. 
The Russian Bolsheviks applied it in their own coun- 
try with success. They managed to subject the scores 
of millions of barely-freed serfs to a new serfdom. 
Now Moscow’s agents are applying the same methods 
in the Balkans. The fight will be harder and bloodier, 
because the Balkan peasants are tougher, braver and 
more accustomed to freedom than were those of 
Russia. 

In every land from Poland to Greece, Russia and 
local Bolsheviks are trying to elevate the village riff- 
raff over the substantial peasant elements, to under- 
mine the conception of peasant property, thrift and 
production, to prevent village self-government, de- 
stroy independent village cooperatives. Soviet Russia 
is in open war with every true Peasant Party in 
Eastern Europe. If imperial Communism succeeds in 
destroying peasant independence, it will have brought 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans into a slavery which 
neither Tzar, Kaiser nor Sultan was able to impose in 
a thousands years. Every man and woman who loves 
liberty should feel elated at the fight of Europe’s 
freedom-preserving peasants against a new red 
serfdom. 


& * *” 


Soviet Russia Brings Not Peace 
But a Sword 


HE Balkan Peninsula is often called the powder 

keg of Europe. Journalists like to say that the 
little peoples there are always at each others’ throats, 
thus endangering the peace of the world. And now 
some people add that Soviet Russia, by uniting these 
peoples, is bringing peace to the Balkans and the 
world. They say that Uncle Joe is making them love 
one another—and like it. 

This is a false picture. Communism intensifies 
dissensions and increases hatreds. It fans Balkan im- 
perialism, incites Nationalism to a white heat and 
makes tranquillity unthinkable. Moscow has put 
more dynamite in the Balkans than has been there for 
decades. 

By 1930 the Balkan peoples had made notable 
progress toward settling their quarrels. They had 
come nearer reaching a state of equilibrium than for 
centuries. Bulgaria had at last joined the Balkan 
League with all its neighbors; the Macedonian prob- 
lem, though not settled, was quiescent, and the 
Croatians had come to a fairly satisfactory agree- 
ment with the Serbs. The Balkan nations, if not 
brotherly, were at least less unfriendly toward one 
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another and their neighbors than they had ever been 
in modern times. 

Soviet Russia has again made the Balkans a powder 
keg by fomenting intense Slav imperialism, aug- 
mented by Communist fanaticism. This is a double 
crusade. The Bulgarian Communist dictator, George 
Dimitrov, is far more of an imperialist than was 
King Boris. He is arousing Bulgaria to a more 
chauvinistic campaign against Greece than that nation 
has engaged in since 1920. Not for two decades has 
any Bulgarian government so assiduously and de- 
liberately mobilized Nationalism for a drive through 
Greece to the Sea as the present one. 

Likewise, the Macedonian question has reached a 
new peak of explosive heat. The Macedonian ques- 
tion that acutely troubled Europe from 1900 to 1918, 
is again thrown wide open. Macedonian revolutionists 
are again throwing bombs. And behind them is the 
enormous power of Russia. Heretofore, Macedonia 
has been a pistol; now it is a cannon. 

Tito’s Federalism has solved no internal Yugoslav 
problem, because it is a sham. Yugoslavia, at no time 
since its creation, has seen such ruthless centraliza- 
tion as now. Croatia is not free; relations between 
the Yugoslav Orthodox and Catholic churches, which 
have been strained for 900 years, are in no respect 
regulated. In fact, religious strife is intensified by a 
furious Vatican-Soviet fight which rages from Ru- 
mania’s western border to Dubrovnik and Fiume. 
Internally, Yugoslavia is a seething cauldon. 

And externally, it is fairly rimmed with cannon, 
pointed at all neighbors except Bulgaria. Tito pours 
out threats against Hungary, demands a slice of 
Austria and defies the whole world to take Trieste. 
He even shoots Americans! And arrests other Amer- 
icans as they distribute millions of dollars’ worth of 
aid to destitute Yugoslavs. When in all history were 
the Yugoslavs such a menace to peace? And to 
Dimitrov’s expansive Bulgaria, Tito’s chauvinistic 
Yugoslavia and explosive Macedonia has been added 
Hoxha’s insolent, aggressive, swashbuckling Albania. 
Backed by Yugoslavia, which is backed by Russia, 
little Albania runs about waving its rifles—American 
rifles—and spitting in every one’s eye. Is there any 
living historian, diplomat or politician who recalls 
any such dangerous quartet for Balkan peace as 
Stalin, Dimitrov, Tito and Hoxha, with their pug- 
nacious henchmen? 

And most of the chauvinistic fury of this im- 


perial Communism is directed against Greece, the onl 
half-free state in Eastern Europe. The political situg 
tion in Greece, though tragic, is far better than in 
Eastern European land. Greece has been saved from 
the yoke of imperial Communism. What it has been 
saved for is another matter, requiring careful, objec 
tive study. However, two things are significant. One 
is that a majority of the Greeks, as they have plainly 
shown, prefer the present regime to Soviet Com) 
munism. The second is that, whatever restrictions! 
may be imposed there, all journalists, home and 
foreign, are allowed to write in Athens and send from 
Athens any criticism of England, King George If} 
and the Tsaldaris Government that they may wish! 
to make. P 

And even the most hostile foreign journalists may 
travel any place they wish in Greece, seeing any one? 
they wish. The Greeks had grave political faults for 
two millenniums before the creation of the British? 
Empire and still have. But now it is not they who 
are causing the Balkan tension. It is Soviet Russia’ 
imperialist Balkan proteges. 

* * + 

Soviet Russia aims to use the Balkans and Eastern 
Europe to promote its policy of world domination, 

When Soviet Russia annexed a large strip of terri-| 
tory in Eastern Europe and in addition*laid its hands 
upon half of the main body of that continent, it did 
so very deliberately with a definite aim in mind. The} 
aim was a direct continuation of the old Tzarist policy} 
of expansion and domination. Soviet Russia imposed 
Communist-led governments on the Eastern European 
peoples to further that expansion. It has brought all 
Eastern European armies, courts, police, law-making) 
bodies, finances, resources, intellectual life under its) 
direct control in order to use those lands and peoples 
as instruments of expansion. And what Stalin is doing 
in Southeast Europe, he is doing, to the full extent 
of his power, on every border of the Soviet Empir 
from Korea, through China, India and the Dardanelles 
to Trieste. 

A vital part of Soviet Russia’s imperial Commu 
nist plan is to cause the disintegration of the Britis 
Commonwealth and the disruption of Americar unity 
The future of the United States and of world freeq 
dom depends on how America meets this menace. & 
can testify that most Eastern European peoples look 
to America as the hope of the world. Will we accept 
that challenge? 
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